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SAY ASSURED NEVER 
SAW HIS POLICIES 


Interesting Statement Made Regarding 
Big Line of American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 














REPORTED VALUES INCREASED 


— 


Obrion, Russell & Co. Add Largely to 
Clerical Staff; Great Interest in 
Transaction 





The line of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., now going through 
the street as was published in The Hast- 
ern Underwriter of last week, is caus- 
ing more talk than any insurance trans- 
action in a great many months. The 
line is for $43,000,000, and is being 
placed by Obrion, Russell & Co. and 
John C. Paige & Co. 

One of the most interesting reports 
about this insurance—the authority for 
the statement being prominent under- 
writers—is that under the George W. 
Taylor & Son regime—the office which 
handled the line before Obrion, Rus- 
sell & Co. landed it—the assured never 
had the policies in his possession. The 
new schedules are showing considerable 
increase in values. This risk has di- 
rected general attention to chemical 
tisks, underwriters looking into reports 
on the subject from their special risk 
departments and their inspection and 
engineering divisions. 

Increase Staff 

A correspondent of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, writing from Boston, says: 

“In securing the line of the American 
Agricultural Company, Obrion, Russell 
& Co. have what is regarded here as 
the largest single risk in this country 
or Canada. It aggregates somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $43,000,000 and 
is scattered over Massachusetts, New 
York, Illinois, Missouri, Georgia, Fiori- 
da, Alabama, West Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, as well as Canada and Cuba. 

“Little can be obtained from Obrion, 
Russell & Co. on the subject, for they 
state frankly they do not care to dis- 
cuss it except that the placing of the 
line has been entrusted to them. They 
have put on a large number of extra 
clerks and are at the present time mak- 
eo an extensive survey of the entire 


The Obrion-Russell Office 

“The firm of Obrion, Russell & Co. is 
one of the largest insurance agencies 
in New England and none has made 
greater strides in the last two decades. 
Founded about twenty-five years ago 
by Col, H. EB. Russell and the late 
Thomas L. Obrion, the firm now con- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


-PHCENIX~ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 








A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


* wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 

















*‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”” 


1792 1921 





CAPITAL............$5,000,900 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


































1867 1921 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of al] business 
written since organization still in force. 





For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 

















LABOR TO INVESTIGATE 
INSURANCE FUNDS 


American Federation’s Executive Com- 
mittee Issues Statement Enlarging 
Scope of Federation’s Activities 








TO “SAFEGUARD” WAGE-EARNER 





To Find Out if Assets of Companies 
Are Properly Handled; 
Political Plans 





The Executive Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor has an- 
nounced in Atlantic City that it pro- 
poses to inaugurate a countrywide cam- 
paign of investigation and education 
“to protect the rights of the wage earn- 
ers against the encroachments of cor- 
porate power,” one newspaper says. 
The announcement was also made that 
the organized labor of the country will 
form a permanent non-partisan political 
campaign organization. In other words, 
a labor party in politics. 

In a long statement criticising cor- 
porate influence in legislation and re- 
cent court decisions, particularly one 
in reference to child labor, the Execu- 
tive Council concludes with this state- 
ment: 


To Investigate Insurance Handling of 
Funds . 


“The Executive Council further pro- 
poses to investigate the methods used 
by the banking institutions and insur- 
ance companies in the handling of 
funds entrusted to their care for in- 
vestment and safekeeping by the wage 
earners of our land. It intends that 
the savings of the workers shall no 
longer be used to deprive them of their . 
legislational and economic rights and 
opportunities. 

“Organized labor intends not to suf- 
fer longer under the persistent efforts 
being made to misrepresent their hopes, 
aims and aspirations, and to deny them 
equal rights and opportunities with all 
other classes of citizens.” 

Another part of the statement reads: 

“Corporate industries today present 
the situation of where those corporate 
organizations of industry receive every 
possible protection and encouragement 
from the Government and where the 
wage earners receive only discourage- 
ment and are met on every hand with 
the active hostility on the part of those 
entrusted with the sacred function of 
administering our affairs of Govern- 
ment in an impartial and humane way. 
The organized wage earners do not 
alone protest against this intolerable 
and inhuman discrimination, but as- 
sert that, if preference is to be given 
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to any element or factor in our social 
and industrial life, labor, not capital; 
service, not wealth; man, not the dol- 
lar, should receive that higher con- 
sideration, encouragement and protec- 
tion.” 


Insurance Without 
Medical Examination 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 





SITUATION 





Lower Bars Somewhat; Maximum Age 
Raised From 45 to 50; Time 
Restrictions 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, England, Aug. 20.—An inno- 
vation in the life insurance field is the 
policy without medical examination, is- 
sued by several British companies in- 
cluding the Sun Life and the Royal 
Insurance Company. These policies 
have been issued subject to rather a 
strict condition. The Royal ruled that 
applicants must be under forty-five 
years of age; the sum assured could not 
exceed £500; one-third only of the sum 
assured was payable in the event of 
death otherwise than by accident 
within three months and _ two-thirds 


only if the deaths occurred after threa ° 


months and within six months of the 
payment of the first premium; also the 
assured was not allowed to assign the 
policy during’ the first two years of its 
existence. In addition the assured must 
not be connected with the liquor trade 
or any other hazardous occupation. In 
general the questions on the applica- 
tion form are somewhat more thorough 
than those of companies demanding a 
medical examination. 
Relax Some Conditions 

This type of business is now to be 
extended by the Royal by relaxing some 
of the conditions. Policies up to £2,- 
000 will be written without medical ex- 
amination. The maximum age of the 
assured has been raised from forty-five 
to fifty. There is to be no three to six 
months restriction in regard to payment 
of sums assured. Immediate assign- 
ment of the policy is allowed, but it 
must not be a policy taken for the pro- 
tection of a loan. The remaining pro- 
visions, in regard to occupation, are 
unchanged. 

Some months ago the Sun Life modi- 
fied its conditions for insurance with- 
out medical examination and the Con- 
federation Life Association of Canada 
is taking a similar stand. 

The reason for this is the reluctance 
felt by many people to submit to medi- 
cal examination and the searching 
questions of a doctor. This reluctance 
is felt by both sexes, but particularly 
by women. There are no doubt many 
people who will not take insurance for 
that very reason. It is argued that a 
person who knows he is well should be 
pleased to have confirmation of the fact 
while one with a hidden weakness 
should be glad to have his difficulty 
disclosed, in order that he might have 
proper attention. Very logical and wise 
reasoning, but it just happens that 
many people are neither logical or 
wise. They are simply afraid. 

This timidity being especially marked 
among women is a matter deserving 
of serious consideration. The number 
of women applying for insurance is 
constantly increasing, as the army of 
business women swells. 

This tendency to relax or abandon 
the safeguards of medical examination 
appears to be the opposite of that pur- 
sued in the United States. There the 
principle of medical examination is be- 
ing extended to include medical care, 
as evidenced by the support given by 
the life offices to the Life Extension 
Institute. 

With American companies travelling 
one way and British companies going 
in the opposite direction it will be pos- 
sible to discover, from results, which 
is the better plan. “Truth,” comment- 
ing upon the matter, says: 

“A more favorable mortality expe- 
rience than that provided for in the 
actuarial tables in use is one of the 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary 


period. 


‘Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


main sources of surplus, and manage- 
ments which desire to give the very 
best value to their assured will always 
try to ensure that the conditions of the 
office are as satisfactory as possible. 
If an actuary comes to the conclusion 
that he can form just as good an opin- 
ion of the prospects of the assured from 





more detailed statements by the pro 
poser himself than by coupling these 
with the report of the office’s own med- 
ical adviser, he may be fully justified 
in eliminating the personal medical ex- 
amination. If he has any doubts in the 
matter, he will prefer to be supported 
by the opinion of the company’s doc- 


ees 














Liabilities 








The Guardian Life Insurance 


Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


Surplus and Dividend Fund....... 











Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the 
Company’s history. 





New Insurance paid for...........-$ 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force.............++- 228,620,496 
Increase in Insurance in Force...... 
EE. 5. ios sc hasan dosehtbansches ee 


28,392,951 
60,720,151 
55,695,923 

5,024,228 








The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 


cooperation. 


For information regarding the opportunities avail- 
able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 


50 Union Square, 


New York 





tor. All offices are, of course, inter. 
ested in favorable mortality—thoge 


which have a comparatively high ratio 
of expenses at least as much as others 
like the English mutual offices, which 
work their business on an exceptionally 
low level of costs. In fact, it may ba 
argued that an office which is prepareq 
to spend more money than another to 
secure new business must take even 
greater precaution to ensure that the 
business it does put on its books prom. 
ises to be well worth having.” 





HOW TO PREVENT LAPSE 





James Bailey Believes Most Policies 
Can Be Made To Stick; 
Tells Why 





I believe that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred where policyholders 
are contemplating surrendering their 
insurance or allowing it to lapse the 
protection could be maintained in force 
by the use of a little effort tactfully 
exerted and good horse sense on the 
part of the agent, says James Bailey, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, writing ip 
“The Radiator.” Continuing he says: 
“I have in mind the case of one of my 
policyholders who was determined to 
drop his insurance. He was out of a 
job and could not meet the annual pre. 
mium on his $5,000 policy. I suggested 
the possibility of changing his Day: 
ments to the quarterly basis and using 
his dividend in part payment, explain. 
ing to him that later he could make a 
request to pay his premiums annually 
once more. He consented to do this, 
Shortly afterward he was again em. 
ployed at an adequate compensation, 
and in due time he changed back to 
the annual plan. He values his policy 
and has never ceased to be thankful 
to me for showing him how it could be 
kept in force. 

“In view of the liberal provision con- 
tained in our policies, permitting the 
loan value to be used toward the pay- 
ment of the second premium, the pos- 
sibility of change to the quarterly pay- 
ment plan and of using the dividends 
to reduce the amount payable, there is 


no necessity of surrender or lapse. We 4 


do not fulfill our mission of real service 
merely by selling a policy. It is at the 
time that the second and subsequent 
premiums become due that our biggest 
problems must be solved, Although at 
such times we lack the incentive of the 
first-year commission to make up for 
the time and trouble involved, we nev- 
ertheless have the satisfaction of pro 
tecting dependent wives and children, 
and serving humanity loyally and faith 
fully, which brings its own reward as 
well as keeping business on the books 
of the Company. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION CLUB 

The New York City Agency of the 
Mutual Benefit recently started a new 
Weekly Producers’ Club that is bring- 
ing splendid results. The following er 
planation is taken from a recent bulle 
tin of that agency: 

The present “One-a-Week” contest is 
a qualifying competition for an entirely 
new organization in this agency—The 
Weekly Producers’ Club. This is not 
a club in name only, but a permanent 
association which will meet at short 
intervals for entertainment and recrea 
tion. It is Mr. Cerf’s aim and inter 
tion to make these meetings as pleasail 
as possible, and nothing will be spared 
to accomplish this end. 

Those who qualify successfully in the 
present nine weeks’ contest, will rt 
ceive some suitable recognition signify 
ing that they are charter members o 
The Weekly Producers’ Club. This 
recognition will be in attractive for™ 
and may be worn by the agent as? 
means of establishing his rank in th 
agency. 





SINCE 1875 , 

The Mutual Benefit has been selliné 

Endowment policies at life rates ut 

der its Accélerative Endowment plat 

since 1875. Many such policies have 
matured. ‘ 
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Thrift Corporation 
In State of Collapse 


sAD BLOW TO WORKINGMEN 





National Thrift Bond Corporation 
Formed in 1917; Rich Backers 
Grew Indifferent 





Eleven thousand workingmen and 
women, employed in 119 industrial es- 
tablishments in this and other cities, 
who have for a year or more deposited 
part of their earnings, in the form of 
weekly pay envelope deductions, with 
the National Thrift Bond Corporation 
of New York, are learning that the Na- 
tional Thrift Bond Corporation has col- 
lapsed and that they stand slight chance 
of recovering more than 70 cents for 
each dollar they believed they were 
saving. 

A handful of rich men who backed 
that big idea have lost a cold million 
dollars in its failure, five times as much 
as all of the 11,000 working people will 
lose. And these rich men are high in 
the institutions of Wall Street. Had 
National Thrift flourished they stood 
to win. But they, too, picked the wrong 
moment. Their million is a total and 
irreparable loss. 


Ingalls Kimball, a man of rare cul- 
ture, wide knowledge and superior asso- 
ciations, skilled in the complex ways 
of modern business and a wizard with 
figures, put the scheme over. 


The National Thrift Bond Corpora- 
tion was formed in 1917. Then in a 
few months the United States entered 
the war. The names of the incorpora- 
tors and directors of the corporation 
looked like a page from the Directory 
of Directors. They took counsel. What 
they set out to do was to sell bonds on 
weekly instalments to the wage-earn- 
ing millions of America. 


By the Thrift System, employers are 
first convinced that the saving of 
money by their workers is the best pos- 
sible antidote for industrial unrest. 
They are asked to approve and induce 
their workers to believe in the idea 
that one or two or $5 a week invested 
in an absolutely ironclad bond is the 
best way to get ahead in the world. 
The employer, sold to the idea, agrees 
to be the agent for the Thrift System 
to the extent of directing the paymas- 
ter to deduct from the pay of each 
worker who desires to save the amount 
stipulated in the agreement between 
the worker and the National Thrift 
Bond Corporation as the price of a 
Thrift bond; it might be $100, to be 
paid at $2 a week, or $50 at $1 a week. 
The Thrift Bond Corporation has pre- 
viously deposited in a trust fund in 
the Equitable Trust Company a group 
of Government, State and municipal 
securities to secure the Thrift bonds. 
So everything was absolutely safe. The 
worker was convinced he could not 
possible lose, and besides he would 
earn 3 per cent interest as long as he 
held on to his bond. 


But the situation at present is this: 
The National Thrift Bond Corporation, 
having spent $1,000,000 on organization, 
Liberty bond losses, overhead expenses, 
ete, and unable now to find new money 
for operation, surrendered its affairs on 
August 1 to George V. McLaughlin, 
state superintendent of banks, for li- 
quidation. Mr. McLaughlin has found 
the market value of all securities in 
the trust fund in the Equitable Trust 
Company falls nearly $200,000 short of 


= amount of Thrift bonds outstand- 





DR. NOVAK WITH EUREKA 
Edward Novak has been appointed 
ciated medical director of the Eure- 
. Life. He was formerly resident 
ouse physician at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, and during the war was a lieuten- 
ant in the medical corps of the army. 


At present he j 
at Johns ‘i 8 dispensary physician 


opkins. 
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The Prudential 


Company 


of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 











HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 

















Heads Note Department 
' Of Grizzard System 


C. B. CRANSTON MAKES CHANGE 





Was General Manager of Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of Columbus Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 





Columbus, O., September 1.—Charles 
B. Cranston, one of the principal or- 
ganizers and for three years manager 
of the Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the Columbus Association of Credit 
Men, has severed his association con- 
nections to become head of ‘the note 
department of the Grizzard system of 
insurance savings, founded by James A, 
Grizzard, of Columbus, and established 
in several Ohio cities, in Chicago and 
within the last month in Cleveland, 
where a working connection has been 
established with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 87,000 in num- 
ber, and with their National bank. He 
will enter on his new duties after a 
brief course in life insurance, and in 
the new position, in consideration of 
the millions of insurance written and 
to be written under the Grizzard sys- 
tem, undoubtedly will have charge of 
the greatest life insurance credit de- 
partment in the country 

Mr. Cranston is one of the best 
known credit men in the country and 
a well-spring of inspiration in fire pre- 
vention work. He is a graduate of the 
Cincinnati law school, but after prac- 
ticing for several years at the Cincin- 
nati bar, his health failed and he had 
to go west. Several years of active 
outdoor life restored his vigor, and he 
came to Columbus 16 years ago to be- 
come traffic and credit manager for the 
Livingston Seed company, which em- 
ploy he left three years ago to organ- 
ize the Credit Interchange Bureau. 

As an active credit man he was at 
various times chairman of the fire pre- 
vention and legislative committees of 
the Columbus association; member of 
those committees and the insurance 
committee in the National association; 
chairman of the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce, and as chairman of the 
legislative committee of the state asso- 
ciation, was largely responsible for 
writing into the Ohio constitution of 
1912 the bulk sales law. Ohio is the 
only state which has such a constitu- 
tional provision. 





HAVE OWN INSURANCE FUND 





National Vaudeville Artists Get $1,000 
As Death Benefit If In Good 
Standing 





Life insurance is one of the benefits 
conferred on stage artists by member- 
ship in the National Vaudeville Artists 
and this fact gives rise to the query 
as to why other social, mutual benefit 
and business organizations might not 
profit by the example. 

The National Vaudeville Artists 
agrees to pay a benefit of $1,000 to the 
estate or heirs of any of its members 
who dies while in good standing as an 
N. V. A. These death benefits are paid 
as a rule by the personal check of E. F. 
Albee, from the insurance fund of the 
club, maintained by benefits given un- 
der the auspices of the Vaudeville 
Managers Protective Association. 





TEACHERS WHO BECAME AGENTS 

No man who is in the teaching pro- 
fession because of the good he is able 
to do need have any qualms of con- 
science about leaving it for life insur- 
ance work, says F. F. Ulrich, of the 
Detroit agency of the Mutual Benefit 
in “The Pelican.” Neither should he 
feel that he is asking favors—he is 
granting them. After paying a few 
claims this work takes on a new pros- 
pective. He begins to feel that he is 
a real economic factor in the communi- 
ty; and that he may go on doing good 
into old age, with profit to himself and 
family, rather than be thrown into the 
discard at the age of fifty. 
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to any element or factor in our social 
and industrial life, labor, not capital; 
service, not wealth; man, not the dol- 
lar, should receive that higher con- 
sideration, encouragement and protec- 
tion.” 


Insurance Without 
Medical Examination 


SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 








Lower Bars Somewhat; Maximum Age 
Raised From 45 to 50; Time 
Restrictions 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, England, Aug. 20.—An inno- 
vation in the life insurance field is the 
policy without medical examination, is- 
sued by several British companies in- 
cluding the Sun Life and the Royal 
Insurance Company. These policies 
have been issued subject to rather a 
strict condition. The Royal ruled that 
applicants must be under forty-five 
years of age; the sum assured could not 
exceed £500; one-third only of the sum 
assured was payable in the event of 
death otherwise than by accident 
within three months and two-thirds 


only if the deaths occurred efter three * 


months and within six months of the 
payment of the first premium; also the 
assured was not allowed to assign the 
policy during’ the first two years of its 
existence. In addition the assured must 
not be connected with the liquor trade 
or any other hazardous occupation. In 
general the questions on the applica- 
tion form are somewhat more thorough 
than those of companies demanding a 
medical examination. 
Relax Some Conditions 

This type of business is now to be 
extended by the Royal by relaxing some 
of the conditions. Policies up to £2,- 
000 will be written without medical ex- 
amination. The maximum age of the 
assured has been raised from forty-five 
to fifty. There is to be no three to six 
months restriction in regard to payment 
of sums assured. Immediate assign- 
ment of the policy is allowed, but it 
must not be a policy taken for the pro- 
tection of a loan. The remaining pro- 
visions, in regard to occupation, are 
unchanged. 

Some months ago the Sun Life modi- 
fied its conditions for insurance with- 
out medical examination and the Con- 
federation Life Association of Canada 
is taking a similar stand. 

The reason for this is the reluctance 

felt by many people to submit to medi- 
cal examination and the searching 
questions of a doctor. This reluctance 
is felt by both sexes, but particularly 
by women. There are no doubt many 
people who will not take insurance for 
that very reason. It is argued that a 
person who knows he is well should be 
pleased to have confirmation of the fact 
while one with a hidden weakness 
should be glad to have his difficulty 
disclosed, in order that he might have 
proper attention. Very logical and wise 
reasoning, but it just happens that 
many people are neither logical or 
wise. They are simply afraid. 
_ This timidity being especially marked 
among women is a matter deserving 
of serious consideration. The number 
of women applying for insurance is 
constantly increasing, as the army of 
business women swells. 

This tendency to relax or abandon 
the safeguards of medical examination 
appears to be the opposite of that pur- 
sued in the United States. There the 
principle of medical examination is be- 
ing extended to include medical care, 
as evidenced by the support given by 
the life offices to the Life Extension 
Institute. 

With American companies travelling 
one way and British companies going 
in the opposite direction it will be pos- 
sible to discover, from results, which 
is the better plan. “Truth,” comment- 
ing upon the matter, says: 

“A more favorable mortality expe- 
rience than that provided for in the 
actuarial tables in use is one of the 





Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary 


period. 


‘Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. ‘ 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


main sources of surplus, and manage- 
ments which desire to give the very 
best value to their assured will always 
try to ensure that the conditions of the 
office are as satisfactory as possible. 
If an actuary comes to the conclusion 
that he can form just as good an opin- 
ion of the prospects of the assured from 





more detailed statements by the pro 
poser himself than by coupling these 
with the report of the office’s own med- 
ical adviser, he may be fully justified 
in eliminating the personal medical ex- 
amination: If he has any doubts in the 
matter, he will prefer to be supported 
by the opinion of the company’s doc- 














The Guardian 


Pare 
Liabilities 








Life Insurance 


Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the 
Company’s history. 





New Insurance paid for...........-$ 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force.............+++ 228,020,496 
Increase in Insurance in Force...... 


Surplus and Dividend Fund....... 








28,392,951 
60,720,151 
55,695,923 

5,024,228 








The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 
cooperation. 


For information regarding the opportunities avail- 
able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 


50 Union Square, 


New York 





tor. All offices are, of course, inter. 
ested in favorable mortality—thoge 
which have a comparatively high ratio 
of expenses at least as much as others 
like the English mutual offices, which 
work their business on an exceptionally 
low level of costs. In fact, it may ba 
argued that an office which is prepared 
to spend more money than another to 
secure new business must take even 
greater precaution to ensure that the 
business it does put on its books prom. 
ises to be well worth having.” 





HOW TO PREVENT LAPSE 





James Bailey Believes Most Policies 
Can Be Made To Stick; 
Tells Why 





I believe that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred where policyholders 
are contemplating surrendering their 
insurance or allowing it to lapse the 
protection could be maintained in force 
by the use of a little effort tactfully 
exerted and good horse sense on the 
part of the agent, says James Bailey, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, writing ip 
“The Radiator.” Continuing he says: 
“I have in mind the case of one of my 
policyholders who was determined to 
drop his insurance. He was out of a 
job and could not meet the annual pre. 
mium on his $5,000 policy. I suggested 
the possibility of changing his pay. 
ments to the quarterly basis and using 
his dividend in part payment, explaip- 
ing to him that later he could make a 
request to pay his premiums annually 
once more. He consented to do this, 
Shortly afterward he was again em. 
ployed at an adequate compensation, 
and in due time he changed back to 
the annual plan. He values his policy 
and has never ceased to be thankful 
to me for showing him how it could be 
kept in force. 

“In view of the liberal provision con- 
tained in our policies, permitting the 
loan value to be used toward the pay- 
ment of the second premium, the pos- 
sibility of change to the quarterly pay- 
ment plan and of using the dividends 
to reduce the amount payable, there is 
no necessity of surrender or lapse. We 
do not fulfill our mission of real service 
merely by selling a policy. It is at the 
time that the second and subsequent 
premiums become due that our biggest 
problems must be solved, Although at 
such times we lack the incentive of the 
first-year commission to make up for 
the time and trouble involved. we nev- 
ertheless have the satisfaction of pro 
tecting dependent wives and children, 
and serving humanity loyally and faith. 
fully, which brings its own reward as 
well as keeping business on the books 
of the Company. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION CLUB 

The New York City Agency of the 
Mutual Benefit recently started a new 
Weekly Producers’ Club that is bring- 
ing splendid results. The following ex 
planation is taken from a recent bulle 
tin of that agency: 

The present “One-a-Week” contest is 
a qualifying competition for an entirely 
new organization in this agency—The 
Weekly Producers’ Club. This is not 
a club in name only, but a permanent 
association which will meet at short 
intervals for entertainment and recrea 
tion. It is Mr. Cerf’s aim and inter 
tion to make these meetings as pleasanl 
as possible, and nothing will be spared 
to accomplish this end. 

Those who qualify successfully in the 
present nine weeks’ contest, will rT 
ceive some suitable recognition signify 
ing that they are charter members 0 
The Weekly Producers’ Club. This 
recognition will be in attractive fort 
and may be worn by the agent as 4 
means of establishing his rank in tie 
agency. 





SINCE 1875 

The Mutual Benefit has been sellin 

Endowment policies at life rates wt 

der its Accélerative Endowment plat 

since 1875. Many such policies hat 
matured. . 
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Thrift Corporation 
In State of Collapse 


SAD BLOW TO WORKINGMEN 





National Thrift Bond Corporation 
Formed in 1917; Rich Backers 
Grew Indifferent 





Eleven thousand workingmen and 
women, employed in 119 industrial es- 
tablishments in this and other cities, 
who have for a year or more deposited 
part of their earnings, in the form of 
weekly pay envelope deductions, with 
the National Thrift Bond Corporation 
of New York, are learning that the Na- 
tional Thrift Bond Corporation has col- 
lapsed and that they stand slight chance 
of recovering more than 70 cents for 
each dollar they believed they were 
saving. 

A handful of rich men who backed 
that big idea have lost a cold million 
dollars in its failure, five times as much 
as all of the 11,000 working people will 
lose. And these rich men are high in 
the institutions of Wall Street. Had 
National Thrift flourished they stood 
to win. But they, too, picked the wrong 
moment. Their million is a total and 
irreparable loss. 

Ingalls Kimball, a man of rare cul- 
ture, wide knowledge and superior asso- 
ciations, skilled in the complex ways 
of modern business and a wizard with 
figures, put the scheme over. 

The National Thrift Bond Corpora- 
tion was formed in 1917. Then in a 
few months the United States entered 
the war. The names of the incorpora- 
tors and directors of the corporation 
looked like a page from the Directory 
of Directors. They took counsel. What 


' they set out to do was to sell bonds on 


weekly instalments to the wage-carn- 
ing millions of America. 

By the Thrift System, employers are 
first convinced that the saving of 
money by their workers is the best pos- 
sible antidote for industrial unrest. 
They are asked to approve and induce 
their workers to believe in the idea 
that one or two or $5 a week invested 
in an absolutely ironclad bond is the 
best way to get ahead in the world. 
The employer, sold to the idea, agrees 
to be the agent for the Thrift System 
to the extent of directing the paymas- 
ter to deduct from the pay of each 
worker who desires to save the amount 
stipulated in the agreement between 
the worker and the National Thrift 
Bond Corporation as the price of a 
Thrift bond; it might be $100, to be 
paid at $2 a week, or $50 at $1 a week. 
The Thrift Bond Corporation has pre- 
viously deposited in a trust fund in 
the Equitable Trust Company a group 
of Government, State and municipal 
securities to secure the Thrift bonds. 
So everything was absolutely safe. The 
worker was convinced he could not 
Possible lose, and besides he would 
earn 3 per cent interest as long as he 
held on to his bond. 


But the situation at present is this: 
The National Thrift Bond Corporation, 
having spent $1,000,000 on organization, 
Liberty bond losses, overhead expenses, 
etc., and unable now to find new money 
for operation, surrendered its affairs on 
August 1 to George V. McLaughlin, 
state superintendent of banks, for li- 
quidation. Mr. McLaughlin has found 
the market value of all securities in 
the trust fund in the Equitable Trust 
Company falls nearly $200,000 short of 
Z amount of Thrift bonds outstand- 





DR. NOVAK WITH EUREKA 
Edward Novak has been appointed 
seecuated medical director of the Eure- 
: Life. He was formerly resident 
ouse physician at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
vital, and during the war was a leuten- 
ant in the medical corps of the army. 


At present he is dispensa: hysician 
at Johns Hopkins. . ee 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


























Heads Note Department 


' Of Grizzard System 
C. B. CRANSTON MAKES CHANGE 





Was General Manager of Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of Columbus Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 





Columbus, O., September 1.—Charles 
B. Cranston, one of the principal or- 
ganizers and for three years manager 
of the Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the Columbus Association of Credit 
Men, has severed his association con- 
nections to become head of ‘the note 
department of the Grizzard system of 
insurance savings, founded by James A, 
Grizzard, of Columbus, and established 
in several Ohio cities, in Chicago and 
within the last month in Cleveland, 
where a working connection has been 
established with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 87,000 in num- 
ber, and with their National bank. He 
will enter on his new duties after a 
brief course in life insurance, and in 
the new position, in consideration of 
the millions of insurance written and 
to be written under the Grizzard sys- 
tem, undoubtedly will have charge of 
the greatest life insurance credit de- 
partment in the country 

Mr. Cranston is one of the best 
known credit men in the country and 
a well-spring of inspiration in fire pre- 
vention work. He is a graduate of the 
Cincinnati law school, but after prac- 
ticing for several years at the Cincin- 
nati bar, his health failed and he had 
to go west. Several years of active 
outdoor life restored his vigor, and he 
came to Columbus 16 years ago to be- 
come traffic and credit manager for the 
Livingston Seed company, which em- 
ploy he left three years ago to organ- 
ize the Credit Interchange Bureau. 

As an active credit man he was at 
various times chairman of the fire pre- 
vention and legislative committees of 
the Columbus association; member of 
those committees and the insurance 
committee in the National association; 
chairman of the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce, and as chairman of the 
legislative committee of the state asso- 
ciation, was largely responsible for 
writing into the Ohio constitution of 
1912 the bulk sales law. Ohio is the 
only state which has such a constitu- 
tional provision. 





HAVE OWN INSURANCE FUND 





National Vaudeville Artists Get $1,000 
As Death Benefit If In Good 
Standing 





Life insurance is one of the benefits 
conferred on stage artists by member- 
ship in the National Vaudeville Artists 
and this fact gives rise to the query 
as to why other social, mutual benefit 
and business organizations might not 
profit by the example. 

The National Vaudeville Artists 
agrees to pay a benefit of $1,000 to the 
estate or heirs of any of its members 
who dies while in good standing as an 
N. V. A. These death benefits are paid 
as a rule by the personal check of E. F. 
Albee, from the insurance fund of the 
club, maintained by benefits given un- 
der the auspices of the Vaudeville 
Managers Protective Association. 





TEACHERS WHO BECAME AGENTS 

No man who is in the teaching pro- 
fession because of the good he is able 
to do need have any qualms of con- 
science about leaving it for life insur- 
ance work, says F. F. Ulrich, of the 
Detroit agency of the Mutual Benefit 
in “The Pelican.” Neither should he 
feel that he is asking favors—he is 
granting them. After paying a few 
claims this work takes on a new pros- 
pective. He begins to feel that he is 
a real economic factor in the communi- 
ty; and that he may go on doing good 
into old age, with profit to himself and 
family, rather than be thrown into the 
discard at the age of fifty. 
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HE discovery that life insurance 
can stabilize and continue a busi- 
ness organization, just as it has 
kept families together, is opening broad 
and rich fields to the life insurance man. 
The way in which life insurance men 
have adjusted themselves to this oppor- 
tunity has been a demonstration of the 
adaptability of the natural salesman. 
They have found Travelers policies and 
service especially adapted to the life- 
insurance needs of business: Guaranteed 
low-cost contracts give from 20 to 30 
percent more insurance for the same ini- 
tial cost. The long experience of The 
Travelers in writing life insurance with 
trust agreements makes special service 


Tue TRAVELERS INsuRANCE COMPANY 


PAINTED BY JONAS LIE 
COURTESY 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


possible in many cases. The willingness 
of the Company to write insurance on 
terms that meet the desires of business 
men, ranging all the way from one-year 
renewable term contracts up to short- 
term endowments, gives the Travelers 
agent a wide latitude. 

In the development of the varied busi- 
ness uses of life insurance, particularly 
along the line of group and wholesale 
contracts, The Travelers has been a 
leader. 

So well have agents appreciated Trav- 
elers service that they have made The 
Travelers thegreatest writer of guaranteed 
low-cost life insurance, and the leader in 
volume of group insurance in force. 


THE Travecers Inpemnity CoMPANY 


Hartford L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 


(Hi Se 


ao ee ee ae 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE 


Businesslike policies and service for business men 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 








The Spectator Co. 
Nearly Put One 
Over on Fraternity 


NO COPYRIGHT ON CABINET 





Graciously Gave Everybody Permission 
to Use What Members Said, With 
Credit Line 





How would you feel if you wrote to 
the curator of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art for permission to visit the Mu- 
seum and after receiving a polite note 
saying you could have entrance privi- 
leges, provided you mentioned the 
curator’s name at the door, you found 
that entrance was free to any one? 
Stung, of course. 

Well, that’s the way lots of people 
in the life insurance fraternity felt on 
Thursday morning of last week when 
they picked up “The Spectator,” which 
has issued a copyright circular of the 
endorsements of life insurance, given 
by members of the Harding Adminis- 
tration and read that it had not copy- 
righted the statements of the Cabinet 
members at all. The Spectator had 
copyrighted the title, “The President 
and His Cabinet on Life Insurance.” 

When the circular—which is hawked 
about for fifteen cents a copy—first 
made its appearance the Spectator 
Company received a number of letters 
asking privilege of reproduction. The 
Harding and Coolidge letters were old; 
the Cabinet new. Some of these came 
from publication managers of life in- 
surance companies. The Spectator 
gravely gave permission to reproduce 
in a manner as gracious as that of the 
Princess Mary riding down Piccadilly 
as she acknowledges the plaudits of the 
sidewalk crowd. 

The only reward the Spectator asked 
for publication privileges was “the 
customary line,” which in this case 
read “Copyrighted by The Spectator 
Company.” 

Thus, one of the most interesting 
little dramas in the field of life insur- 
ance literature is turned into a comedy. 

‘As has already been published the 
Spectator Company copyrighted letters 
it got from President Harding, who it 
says “was once editor of the Spectator” 
—(so he was, of a college paper of that 
hame)—and Vice-President Coolidge— 


words for over Seventy Years. 
the years to come. 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. That 
it has sueceeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
enjoys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 

cient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
They will be its watchwords throughout 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


and these letters were placed in the 
now famous circular together with 
statements endorsing life insurance 
given to The Prudential by members of 
the Cabinet. None of the members of 
the Cabinet have ever been on the staff 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 

The Eastern Underwriter has looked 
through the circular with a microscope, 
but can’t find any statement in it to the 
effect that the Cabinet endorsements 
in the circular are not copyrighted; 
nor has it heard of any newspaper or 
insurance executive who had received 
a letter from the Spectator Company 
admitting that it had no such copy- 
right. In fact, when The Eastern Un- 
derwriter wrote to the Spectator Com- 
pany expressing its opinion that copy- 
righting the Cabinet statements—which 
the Spectator Company did not get— 
was putting it on a bit thick, the Spec- 
tator Company did not write to un- 
deceive this newspaper, but permitted 
the impression continuously to circulate 
that it had these copyright privileges. 
It was not until The Eastern Under- 
writer told the life insurance fraternity 
exactly how the Cabinet endorsements 
were obtained that the Spectator up and 
admitted that it had been carrying out 
a bluff in this matter. It had no right 
te give any impression that it had ex- 
clusive rights to these important state- 
ments. 

In the meantime, George B. Christian, 
Jr., Secretary to the President, has 
written to the Spectator Company for 
an explanation. 

Turning to Bartlett’s book of quota- 
tions the attention of the editor of the 
Spectator is drawn to the following 
quotation from Cowley: 

“Poverty wants some; luxury many: 
and avarice the whole thing.” 





EQUITABLE DEATH CLAIMS 


Of 5,208 death claims paid by the 
Equitable during the first six months of 
1921, 491 for $817,727 of insurance were 
in connection with policies that had 
been in force for less than one year. 
162 of these claims were under regular 
policies and 329 constituted claims un- 
der group insurance policies. 

Of these first year claims 84, or 
about 17 per cent, were due to acci- 
dental causes. 

As to the uncertainty of life, even 
among the physically strongest, no com- 
ment is necessary. 















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 







In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 


reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 


Information and 


Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 


Canadian Discusses 
Business Insurance 


SOME POINTS TO BEAR IN MIND 





Men Who Sell Too Much Term Insur- 
ance Designated as Lazy and 
Barren of Ideas 





One of the features of the Canadian 
Life Underwriters’ meeting was 4 talk 
on “Business Insurance” delivered by 
J. A. Birmingham, special agent of the 
Mutual Life of Canada. He said in 
part: 

“Some times the manager refuses to 
have his life insured in favor of the 
business taking the attitude that he 
will not be treated as a chattel. This 
objection may be overcome by pérsuad- 
ing the owners of the business also to 
be insured so that their investment will 
not be withdrawn from the business 
in the event of death. Usually the 
manager will agree to be covered if the 
Owners will also be insured. 


“Or the policy on the life of the 
manager might be treated as a bonus. 
A written guarantee from the owners 
of the company to the effect that a part 
of the policy will be paid to the man- 
ager’s wife would be satisfactory or 
two separate policies could be used, 
one payable to the company to reim- 
burse them for the loss of his services, 
and the other payable to the manager’s 
wife to protect her. Such a plan would 
tend to keep the manager on the per- 
manent staff even though competitive 
houses offered other inducements. 


Sell the Idea 


“Sell the idea of Business Insurance, 
create a desire for your goods, show 
your prospect why he needs this form 
of protection and it will not be hard 
to settle the problem of the kind of 
policy, amount of insurance etc, Usu- 
ally Ordinary Life Participating is the 
most satisfactory policy, but where a 
concern wants to build up a reserve for 
the purpose of retiring stock a Fifteen 
Year or Twenty Year Endowment often 
is more serviceable. Sometimes the 
Twenty Payment Life makes a strong 
appeal with younger men and under 
special circumstances a Term Policy 
may be advisable. Next to the Agent 
who rebates or twists business, the one 







Confidence 












- Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 














who unduly emphasizes Term Insur- 
ance is to be despised. Usually men 
who sell Term Insurance in season and 
out of season are without the ability, 
or are too lazy to find Business Insur- 
ance prospects of their own and prey 
upon the cases created by other agents. 
It is a poor kind of salesmanship which 
can only sell an article because it is 
cheap or apparently cheap, as in most 
instances Term Insurance is the most 
expensive that can be bought. In com- 
petition it is not hard to defeat the 
agent who sells Term Insurance, that 
is if you are aware of such competi- 
tion, as its apparent cheapness can be 
exposed. Whenever I hear of a Life 
Insurance Agent unduly emphasizing 
Term Insurance I think of the Scotcii- 
man who went into the 5 and 10 cent 
store and asked for the shoe depart- 
ment. 





Separate Policies Best 

“Separate policies as a rule are the 
best as they give more privileges and 
project the insurance protection for a 
longer period. On the death of one 
member of the firm or company the in- 
surance on his Jife immediately wovld 
be paid and the other policy or poiicies 
could be continued or cancelled accord- 
ing to the conditions at the time. Oc- 
casionally, however, a  joint-policy 
should be sold. An example of this 
kind would be a business which had to 
be wound up on the death of one of 
the owners. However the circum- 
stances surrounding each case will be 
your best guide as to whether a joint- 
policy or separate policies would be 
more serviceable. 

“Preseverance is necessary to secure 
Business Insurance. It is true there 
are prospects who only deserve one or 
two interviews but as a number of 
business concerns are controlled usual- 
ly by two or three men it takes more 
time to educate them and consequently 
Business Insurance prospects require 
careful cultivation. 

“Encourage yourself with the thought 
that perhaps the very position of the 
clerk at the counter is dependent on 
your efforts to sell Business Insurance 
to his firm. On the death of the own- 
ers of the business, or the passing 
away of some other official, the pay- 
ment of a Business Insurance Policy 
may keep the business from shutting 
its doors. 


“After your prospect has become in- 
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terested you may be surprised to have 
him reproduce some of your own argu- 
ments. Something said earlier made 
an impression on him but this is the 
’ first indication he has given. When he 
does give you a hint of the trend of 
his thoughts emphasize the particular 
point which has appealed, and use it as 
the basis for an effort to close the case. 
There may be other better reasons why 
he should buy,.but you should forget 
them at least temporarily and make 
the most of the opening given, 
Silence Is Golden 

“After a long hard fight during 
which you have studied the case from 
every angle and have spent consider- 
able time and effort on it, you may be 
met with the remark at the time of the 
application—This has been an easy 
ease for you.’ I mention this merely 
as an amusing incident which has hap- 
pened on a number of occasions. 

“‘Silence is golden,’ not only during 
the time when you are after the busi- 
ness, but also when it has been con- 
cluded. There is a tendency to talk 
too much about this class of insurance, 
especially of large cases and an agent 
may even be tempted to use inside in- 
formation to close other cases. It is 
perfectly legitimate in most instances 
to mention the names of business hous- 
es which have bought Business Insur- 
ance from you but often it is more dis- 
creet not to do so. 

“A by-product of Business Insurance 
may be obtained in the form of addi- 
tional personal insurance bought by 
your prospect. To solicit for Business 
Insurance means a new avenue of ap- 


proach to a man who thinks he has all 
the personal insurance he requires or 
when you have sold him Business In- 
surance frequently an additional appli- 
cation may be secured. without a new 
medical examination. 

“In conclusion I would point out that 
after all it is a question of going after 
the business and not talking about it. 
There is an old story of a convention 
something similar to the one now in 
session. It had its program, its chair- 
man, its speakers, etc., only the dele- 
gates were fishermen and the subject 
under discussion was not Business In- 
surance but Fishing. The meeting was 
opened and the chairman called on the 
first speaker to give his address. This 
consisted of the names of the different 
kinds of fish. The second speaker gave 
an interesting address on the different 
kinds of bait and how to use them. 
The third speaker told something of 
the home life of fish, their habits, etc. 
When the three addresses had been 


finished the chairman threw his meet-, 


ing open for discussion, at the same 
time casually asking if anyone present 
had ever caught a fish. One man stood 
up and stated that he had had a bite, 
another had had a nibble and finally a 
third man claimed that he had once 
caught a little fish. The sum total of 
the meeting consisted of three address- 
es on the theory of fishing, and one 
bite, one nibble, and one little fish, and 
yet the men in attendance were sup- 
posed to be fishermen. I am afraid 
that too many of us, in fact all of us 
to some extent, are guilty of too much 
talk and not enough hard work. 








Wrote $550,000 First Year 


A young man who writes $550,000 
of paid-for business during his first year 
in the field after attending a school of 
life insurance salesmanship performs a 
feat which merits attention. And when 
that business is written in the first six 
months of 1921 and the last half of 
1920; the record seems the more re- 
markable. J. Renwick Montgomery, a 
Phoenix Mutual agent in L. H. Andrew's 
agency in New York, was interviewed 
by a representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter and requested to tell just 
how he works so successfully. Most 
of his prospects are advertising men. 

Mr. Montgomery began his insurance 
career in April, 1914, when he became 
an agent for the Mutual Life in New 
York. He enlisted early in May, 1917, 
and was overseas with the 27th divi- 
sion. After being discharged in April, 
1919, he returned to the life insurance, 
but found it difficult to readjust him- 
self for several months. Joining the 


field force of the Phoenix Mutual he 
went to Hartford where he graduated 
from the Phoenix Mutual school of life 
insurance salesmanship in June, 1920. 

From June 10, 1920, to January 1, 
1921, he wrote more than $250,000 of 
paid-for business. When the year was 
up, or on June 30, 1921, his total pro- 
duction in paid-for business amounted 
to over $550,000. He is married and is 
but twenty-nine years of age. 


Early Training 


In 1914, when he started out to sell 
life insurance, the agency managers 
usually sent the new men into the field 
with a list of old policyholders, some 
on the list being veterans of many an 
encounter with “green” salesmen. Mr. 
Montgomery made his beginning that 
way. Straight canvass furnished hia 
with some valuable experience but very 
little remuneration. It enabled him to 
discover how much he lacked of insur- 




















MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 





A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


Policy, will be paid. 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
double the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


_ ‘THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 





New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 





PID iv hwo666e cunts ESE Ae He hy ee ey $142,672,244 
Interest and Rents................. ety BABE hoe pee Pane ela AS 44,335,004 
Other Income ........... ésseve ebb eve devaetsveneese deus 6,782,885 

Total Income .....c.cccccecs stilts dailies sioisicaicel $193,790,133 

Paid Policy-holders, 1920 

RE SED | 5's dic cd e@eewdadecescens eedeiiviond oadee decd ee 
Endowments ........... Faas borane 6:50 na shied teu niko a e+ 24,399,171 
Dividends ....... ubeiban sepa itn GOR At neh baked naib ie oa es 31,981,555 
Surrender Values, etc.............. on ds Oc cie do ccwceccsvee 23,432,313 

I, oc. 0s-00 teseedetescsecess case $114,849,597 
New Paid Insurance in 1920......... indies ehbee<awein $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921...... ab<0.9.0'00 €.0:site.6 om 0 ee 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921............. gates wes $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............. $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921......... Dppaciglge tart p $3,537,298,756 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, Sd 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. Twenty P 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. wenty Payment 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 





—7% FARM MORTGAGES — 





represent the most dependable income pro- 
ducing securities obtainable today. 


For 37 years The F. B. Collins Investment 


Company has sold their seasoned securities 
to investors who desired to build up for 


themselves a dependable income while 
living. 


It will cost you nothing to investigate the 
superior merits of Collins Farm Mortgages. 


Send for free Booklets “Why Collins 
Farm Mortgages are Safe,” “As Others See 
Us” and “8% Collateral Trust Bonds.” They 
will show you the way to future happiness 
and independence. 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block HOME OFFICE: 
CHICAGO Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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ance knowledge, so that, when he en- 
tered the school of salesmanship in the 
Phoenix Mutual home office, he worked 
assiduously to obtain all the informa- 
tion possible. 

The hard knocks derived from his 
three years’ experience in the field, 
coupled with the advice of an old friend 
who had more than thirty years’ train- 
ing, gave him a good foundation. The 
three months’ course in the school had 
a greater influence because of this earl- 
ier field work, and both together hav2 
helped him to make such a high first- 
year total under the new regime. 

“Straight canvass brings me good re- 
sults,’ he said, “and circularizing is a 
real aid to the new man in the field. 
The circularizing methods of my com- 
pany are directly responsible for 40 per 
cent of my first year’s production. It 
isn’t advisable for a salesman to depend 
too much on circularizing for he may 
become shy about tackling prospects on 
straight canvass. A judicial use of both 
methods will bring splendid results. 

“T believe in keeping in touch with 
old policyholders. No salesman can go 
wrong in cultivating them. They wilil, 
if satisfied with his service, recommend 
him to their friends and acquaintances, 
thus providing an ever-increasing field 
of prospects. And these prospects are 
half-sold before he interviews them, be- 
cause the enthusiastic endorsement of 
the satisfied policyholders has its ef- 
fect on the friends and acquaintances. 

“Occasionally, I drop in to see my old 
policyholders just to have a friendly 
chat with them. Once in a while I 
mail them a bloiter with my name and 
address on it. On their birthdays I 
send them a birthday card. My idea 
now is simply to cultivate them for the 
future. Until they gain full confidence 
in my ability to serve them intelligent- 
ly, I shall not ask them for a list of 
their friends. If I make a good im- 
pression, and they are satisfied with 
my service, they will recommend me 
of their own accord.” 

His Working Day 

When L. H. Andrews, manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual agency in New York, 
spoke to The Hastern Underwriter con- 
cerning Mr. Montgomery’s splendid rec- 
ord he said that he had never seen a 
salesman who worked as systematically 
or more consistently. This is what 
eonstitutes Montgomery’s working day, 
as the agent tells it: 

“As a rule I am in the office every 
morning before 9 o’clock. By 9:30 1 
am sure to be on the street. Some 
fellows say that it is next to impossible 
to interview a business man that early 
in the morning, but I have found that, 
if a man be interested, he will see you 
at 9:30 as readily as at 11:30. Then, 
too, they are feeling fresh and their 
minds are active, thus making it easier 
to present a proposition. 

“At noon I take an hour for lunch, 
the full hour, too. I use this asa per- 
iod of relaxation and I don’t ‘go to 
cheap restaurants. It repays me in 
more ways than one. The food is good, 
and that is something a fellow requires 
if he is going to work hard every busi- 
hess day. Moreover, it adds prestige 


if my clients see that I can afford to 
patronize first-class dining places. 

“About 4:30 I return to the office; 
I am sure to be back by five. Cleaning 
up the day’s business and preparing 
the next day’s schedule keeps me oc- 
cupied until 6 o’clock, when I leave for 
home. That is my working day in the 
office. I get up at 6:30 in the morning 
and retire at 10:30 every night. 

Auto Saves Energy 

“When I start out on my route in the 
morning I have an auto meet me in 
front of the office. This is hired by 
the week and carries me from place to 
place as I make my calls. Having a 
schedule made out a week in advance 
and a @aily route mapped out the even- 
ing before, we make no false moves in 
going from prospect to prospect. 

“The auto saves my energy. At night 
I am tired, but not foot-sore and weary. 
Being in good physical condition has a 
refreshing reaction mentally, so I am 
able to make a good impression, even 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of a day 
when I make fifteen calls, ten of which 
are interviews. ‘The number of calls 
which I make with the aid of the auto 
more than offsets the expense. And 
I do not lose the vitality which I surely 
would lose if I had to walk. 

“My principal prospects are in the 
advertising business. I like to sell 
these men as they are wide-awake 
quick to make a decision, and appre- 
ciate business-like methods. They re- 
ceive fair salaries and, as a class, are 
good prospects. 

“I seldom invite a prospect to lunch 
as I prefer to use that hour for relaxa- 
tion. Nor do I talk business after 
hours. Neither do I solicit my friends, 
but if they approach me on the subject 
of life insurance I am glad to discuss 
it with them. Life insurance salesmen 
should maintain the dignity of their 
profession and not cheapen it by un- 
ethical practices. 

“The average man is becoming less 
selfish, or at least my experience in 
life insurance leads me to think so. 
Straight life is my favorite policy be- 
cause it gives the most protection. The 
purpose of life insurance is to give pro- 
tection and that is what I like to give 
my clients when I sell them 4 policy. 
Just now business conditions are mak- 
ing it a little more difficult to sell life 
insurance, but I feel confident that the 
salesman who works can give a good 
account of himself.” 





AMERICAN LIFE MERGER 





Striking Growth of Des Moines and 
Detroit Companies Shown 
in Statement 





In connection with the purchase of 
the American Life of Des Moines, Ia., 
by the American Life of Detroit, Mich., 
formerly the Northern Assurance, an 
announcement is made in a full page 
advertisement published in the Detroit 
Free Press setting forth that the busi- 
ness and property of the two companies 
are under one management with home 
offices at Detroit. 

The financial statement of the Amer- 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





ican Life, as of August 1, 1921, as de- 
termined by an examination made by 
A. C. Savage, state insurance commis- 
sioner, of Iowa, and L. T. Hands, Michi- 
gan commissioner, shows assets of $6,- 
143,063.06. The growth of the com- 
pany is shown by a statement that in 
the year ending December 31, 1907 the 
company’s income amounted to $81,- 
544.41, with assets of $144,097.74, re- 
serve of $17,146.15 and paid-for insur- 
ance in force of $2,111,000. The totals 
for the same items in 1920 were: in- 
come, $1,036,400.16; assets, $2,516,- 
443.58; reserve, $2,295,599.44; paid-for 
insurance in force, $30,829,092.85. For 
the seven months ending August 1, 
1921 the figures are: income, $1,402,- 
934.07; assets, ($6,143,063.06; reserve, 
$5,666,228.06; paid-for insurance in 
force, $64,660,660. 

Half-tone cuts of President Clarence 
L. Ayres, and the vice-presidents and 
directors are a pleasing feature of the 
page display. 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 


Business Is Good With 
The Bankers Life 


New Business for the 
first six months of 
1921 shows a total of 
$70,000,000 
as compared with 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 




















$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders | 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. | 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 














256 Broadway New York 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide tor: 

Double Indemnity, 

Disability Benefits, 

Reducing Premiums’ 
See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY THE MANHATTAN LIFE WANTS GOOD MEN 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders INSURANCE COMPANY AND 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 66 BROADWAY NEW YORK WIL : 
Co Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the Organized 1850 . col . ie te 
mpany. Address Home Office, 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
1851 Seventieth 1921 


Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 






































LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











With an opening state- 

Endowment ment to the effect that 

at thrifty people put aside 
Sixty-Five a portion of their in- 
come each year so that 
their future comfort and that of their 
dependents may be secure the Endow- 
ment at Sixty-Five may be profitably 
explained as follows, says the State 
Life’s Home Office paper: 

Write on a sheet of paper the head- 
ings printed in italics. Tell your pros- 
pect that you will show him how a 
State Life Complete Protection Con- 
tract answers his needs. Then explain 
the policy in some such language as 
that given in the regular type, but as 
you talk make entries under each head- 
ing, for your prospect “will forget 91 
per cent of what he lLears and will re- 
member 85 per cent of what he sees.” 

1. Wf you die: 

Your beneficiary or estate will re- 
ceive $5,000.00. 

2. If you die as the result of an acci- 
dent within ninety days from the date 
of the accident: 

Your beneficiary will receive 
twice the face of the policy, $10,000.00. 

3. If you become totally and perma- 
nently disabled: 

Yeu will not be required to de- 
posit any premiums after disability; 
you will receive a check each month 
for $50.00 and will receive the full $5,- 
000.00 in cash at age 65, just as though 
you had deposited all the premiums. If 
death occurs before age 65 no deduction 
will be made for premiums the Company 
has paid, nor for the monthly payments 
you have received. ~ 

4. If you should need money: 

The Company will lend you at 5 
per cent the loan value set out in the 
policy, which amount increases each 
year. 

5. If you live to age sixty-five: 

You will receive $5,000.00 in cash 
or if you desire to cash out at an earl- 
ier term of years you may do so for a 
lesser amount than $5,000.00, depend- 
ing on the number of premiums de- 
posited. 

6. The price at age thirty-five: 

Determination to save .53 cents 
a day for one year and a lesseer amount 
each day thereafter until death or until 
you become 65 years old. 

In a nutshell if serious accident, dis- 
ability or death should befall you this 
policy would go a long way toward re- 
placing your, earning power. If none of 
these things happen you have by the 
deposit of a small sum annually created 
a large sum for that time in life when 
so many, Many people become depend- 
ent on relatives or charity for their sup- 
port. 






Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


There are probably 

Selling two classes of approach 
the Unmarried that are used more 
Prospect than any others; one 


for the married man 
with family, and one for the single man 
without dependents, says Bronson S. 
Barrows, of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. I approach the former with a re- 
quest for information in order that I 
may make an analysis of his needs, and 
present to him a complete plan for the 
future welfare of both himself and fam- 
ily. This is then followed by a second 
call in which our income trust plan is 
presented. 


The younger man requires an entire- 
ly different kind of an approach and 
one which will arouse his interest be- 
fore he realizes that you are preparing 
for a sale. 

One of the best and most effective 
closing arguments I have found is this: 
“John, let us make a careful analysis 
of the whole proposition. You know 
definitely that during the course of a 
lifetime one of the four following things 
is certain to develop. First you will 
live to old age, or secondly, you will 
die young or, thirdly, you will be per- 
manently disabled and live, or fourth 
you may carry this proposition for two, 
five or ten years and some unforeseen 
circumstances may arise that prevent 
your continuing the annual deposits. 
Let ws survey each one of these con- 
tingencies, In the event of your living 
you create an immediate estate by 
simply making a small deposit. Your 
total outlay on this estate is $6.500 
over a period of twenty years. You get 
back in cash a minimum of $10,000 in- 
creased by dividends. In the event of 
your death, your dependents realize 
a still larger return. In the event of 
your disability and long life there is a 
possible return of $1,200 a year for a 
period of fifty years, making a total 
disability income of $60,000 and in ad- 
dition to this the policy maturing as 
a endowment for $10,000 plus all divi- 
dends. In the event of your inability 
to carry the contract, at any time after 
the second year, you can take a paid- 
up policy in excess of the amount that 
you have paid in.” 





The current issue of the “Pacific Mu- 
tual News” is the Policyholders’ Num- 
ber. On the cover is a picture of Hunt- 
ington Lake, Sierra Nevada Mountains. 





A general agency meeting of the Ohio 
State Life will be held in Columbus, O., 
on July 138. 













Insurance issued during 


Total Assets Dec. 31, 1920........ 
1920...,.. over 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920... 


over $8,742,000.00 
31,433,000.00 
91,408,000.00 
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Pan-American Way is open to you. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 
In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained av | it has built up a field organization that is 


t those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
















THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Now operating in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia—through its loyal and efficient agency corps 
produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary Year—the 
largest amount of paid business in the history.of the 
Company. 

In every department the Company experienced its 
most successful year. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 











AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested ty ses who requested information. This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level we reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $203,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 


since 1878. 
A few openings for the right men. , 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
|_- WALTER Lm MAR TALBOT, Prenident 












































The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 

For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 
Rebate Rule. 

For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 
agency force of 
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President Nollen 
Sounds Keynote 


WELCOMING EQUITABLE FAMILY 





Agency Force Greeted as Friends and 
Associates—Bound by Strong 
Ties 





In extending a greeting of welcome 
to the annual agency convention of 
the Company, now in a four-day session 
in Chicago, Henry S. Nollen, president 
of the Equitable Life insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, struck a note that rings 
true to his ideals and life when he 
greeted them as “My good friends and 
associates.” Mr. Nollen feels that the 
agency force of the Company are friends 
and associatés. There is no great bar- 
rier between him and those who are 
co-operating with him in building up 
the splendid organization of which he 
is the head. 

He characterized the gathering as a 
“family gathering,” stating that he used 
the word advisedly because of the spirit 
of loyalty and common interest which 
characterizes the organization as a 
whole. Launching deeper into the sub- 
ject of family ties, he said that a fam- 
ily is something more than a group 
of persons bound together by ties of 
blood; that there is a consciousness 
of a common parentage which is re- 
garded with reverence, and which in- 
spires mutual interest in the welfare of 
each. 

He contends that contracts are mere 
framework. They occupy the same 
function that the body occupies to the 
being, and that as the spirit life is the 
true life of the body, so the relations 
and harmony and conception of mutual 
interdependency are the soul of the re- 
lationship between field and home 
office. He called attention to the great 
power produced where a body of men 
and women work together under the 
inspiration of a true family spirit. 

Mr. Nollen expressed the opinion that 
if this spirit could be scattered through- 
out communities, states and nations, 
there would be less strife. Instead of 
dealing with each other as enemies, 
suspicious of each other, nations woul‘ 
meet and deal as friends, each eager 
to advance the other’s interest in a 
common movement towards the higher 
goal, 

What Constitutes a Family 

President Nollen said in part: 

“It is a sincere pleasure to welcome 
you to this annual gathering of the 
‘Equitable Family.’ And I use the word 
‘family’ advisedly, believing that our 
organization is peculiarly pervaded by 
a spirit of loyalty and a feeling of com- 
mon interest, characteristic of a family 
group. 

“In our conception of what constitutes 
a family, surely we think of something 
more than a group of persons bound 
together by ties of blood. There. must 
be a consciousness on the part of each 
individual that he is bound to the others 
through a common parentage which is 
regarded with reverence and inspires 
a mutual interest in the welfare of each 
individual. It is that which distinguish- 
es the family from other similar 
groups, just as the soul gives life to 
the body and makes it a personal 
factor. 

“Institutions are in some degree like 


human beings in their make-ups. The 
contracts which brings us together are 
the mere frame-work, like the body m 
which must dwell a spirit of unity ex- 
pressed in a sense of relationship so 
intimate that injury to one involves in- 
jury to another. An organization is 
most effective when each one in it is 
inspired by, and proud of, the success 


of another; each one striving to do his . 


utmost in a proper spirit of rivalry 
which generates ambition in others, 
with good will towards the leaders. 
Dissension may come in the best of 
regulated families, but mutual faith in 
each other’s purpose, a respect for each 
other’s rights and views, will overcome 
any differences that may arise. A tre- 
mendous power is produced in a body 
of men and women who work together 
under the inspiration of a true family 
spirit. 

“We are living in a peculiar age—- 
passing through a period of readjust- 
ment—in which the precedents of for- 
mer years are being thrust aside. And 
upon a careful analysis of the funda- 
mental cause of untoward conditions, 
what else do we find than disintegration, 
resulting from selfishness and a lack of 
faith between nations, between individ- 
uals in nations and in communities. 
People are dealing with each other too 
much as enemies, suspicious of each 
other, and what the world most needs 
today is a restoration of a sense of 
personal responsibility which’will result 
in the giving by each individual ‘of full 
value in service or commodity in every 
transaction, rather than a disposition 
to acquire advantage without any obli- 
gation ‘to individuals or society to deal 
fairly. i : 
Encourages Fundamental Human Qual- 

ities 


“Our business is peculiarly adapted to 
encourage these fundamental human 
qualities which are essential to the res- 
toration of wholesome conditions. And 
we shall be effective in our influence 
upon the world in the measure that we 
exemplify, in our own organization, 
those fundamental characteristics upon 
which sound and permanent building 
alone can be accomplished. 


“It is good for us to be together an 1 
to renew in each other both courage 
and confidence. Let each one of us 
feel that he has a personal share in the 
success of this convention to bring 
cheer and encouragement, with counsel 
born of experience. 

‘It is with this end in view that we 
are here, and on behalf of the executive 
body of our organizaticn, I greet each 
one of you and welcome you to the 
fireside of a harmonious family.” 











Sachs Asks And 
| Answers Questions 











“Charley” Sachs, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in New York, has effec. 
tively asked a mythical prospect some 
questions and then has answered them 
himself. 

Q. Why call an outlay a “premium”? 

A. Because always it wins the 
supreme prize of Contentment. 

Q. Is the cost of insurance high? 

A. Not nearly as high as the cost 
of being without it. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 
1846 


Connecticut 
1921 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 


shows 


an unsurpassed record of liberal 
and upright dealing in service to its 
policyholders and unswerving de- 
votion to the highest principles of 


life insurance. 





























Are You Permanently Established?’ 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 























Q. Name two things that money 
can’t buy. 

A. Happiness, without life insur- 
ance. Insurance, without present good 
health. 

Q. What buildings are full of men 
eager for insurance? 

A. Hospitals. 

Q. What does that man really think 
who refuses to discuss why he thinks 
he has all the insurance he needs? 

A. He has simply stopped thinking. 

Q. Have you ever heard of a widow 
who objected to life insurance when the 
proceeds were handed to her? 

A. Not yet. 

Q. Why always does one group or 
another have to stand the full loss 
which occurs when a man dies? 

A. It falls altogether on his family, 
or on thousands of fellow-members in 
the “League of Neighbors” (Life 
Insurance Companies). 

Q. What is the most valuable prop- 
erty? Is it properly indemnified? 

A. Life. 82% of the value of com- 
bustible property is insured against 
fire; less than 7% of the economic 
value of human life is covered by 
insurance. 

Q. Why should the very rich insure? 


A. 90% of the estates of $5,000,000 
and over are dissipated in 7 years. 

Q What of the balance remaining 
after the children’s education is 
completed? : 

A. A lump sum for the son 
Smooths his path of stress 
and strife, 

While the girl’s better served 
By an income for life. 

Q. How well would a young girl in- 
vest $50,000 handed to her in cash after 
her father’s death? 

A. Use your own judgment. 

Q. Are there new fashions in 
insurance? 

A. One, to cover Estate (and inheri- 
tance) Taxes. Bequest insurance is 
another (specially recommended for 
prosperous Bachelors). 





HAS TALLEST BUILDING 

The growth of the Australian Provin- 
cial Assurance Association, Ltd., Aus- 
tralia, the head of which is 8. P. Wood, 
continues. The company now has the 
tallest building in Melbourne consisting 
of eleven stories. The new business 
of this company in 1913 was £251,300; 
in 1920 it had grown until it was £3,- 
322,000. 








15 John St., N. Y. 
Courtland 1429 





Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. | 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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B. F. Hadley’s Address 
On Our Responsibilities 


ANALOGY FROM HALE BOOK 





Obligations of Agent Extend Beyond 
Self; Duty to Fellow Men; 
Magnitude of Business 





At the convention in Chicago last 
week of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
B. F. Hadley, second vice-president, 
discussed responsibilities. He said in 


rt: 

Responsibilities! Here is another 
golden word! What does it signify? 
Health, intellect, ability to share bur- 
dens. I have tried to picture the posi- 
tion of an individual who has no respon- 
sibilities, or who was incompetent to 
assume or be trusted with responsi- 
bilities. My mind drifted to “The Man 
Without A Country”’—the mythical 
Philip Nolan described in Everett 
Hale’s book of that title. Because he 
damned the United States and ex- 
pressed the wish that he might never 
hear its name again, he was sentenced: 

1. Not to hear the term “United 

States” again. 

2. Not to see the term “United 

States” in print. 

8. Not to see its territory. 

For fifty years he was adrift on the 
ocean—I say adrift, because so far as 
he was concerned, he was headed no- 
where—but could not wear army but- 
tons because of the initials on them. 
He was denied papers or books from 
the Home Land, and always kept at 
least one hundred miles from the Amer- 
jean ghores, his native land. To his 
once expressed question of a person he 
was dancing with, “What do you hear 
from home?” he was reminded of his 
wish, and the fair dancer walked from 
his side. The torture of Philip Nolan 
is indescribable. In every sea, but 
never on land. Only in death did he 
find “ a home and a country.” 

This picture is the one which came 
into my mind when trying to portray 
the status of the individual who de- 
sired no responsibilities. 

Analysis of Self 

So it seems to me we have for our 
topic two marvelously comprehensive 
and inspiring words—our responsibili- 
ties. In order to fully understand their 
significance and enter into them to the 
greatest possible degree, one must an- 
alyze and know self. 

I can—The first desirable discovery 
to be made is that I can enter into 
our responsibilities. What a decision 
that is! It springs’ from the soul. It 
is “that something” which makes de- 
feat impossible. 

Imagine an inventor working months 
and years over an idea or a vision, as 
he sees the successful test of his crea- 
tion! It is said that Edison completed 
an invention after 7,000 trials. What a 
victory, and how great the joy! 

We once read of a great tunnelling 
project which was started from both 
sides of a mountain. Try to get some 
conception of the feelings of those en- 
gaged in the work when, upon meeting, 
it was found that the survey had been 
so accurate that the tunnels met exact- 
ly—the calculations and work were 
perfect... 

But these victories are the outgrowth. 
the sequence to that most important 
discovery—the I can of those who orig- 
inated or are engaged in the work. 
That discovery was the basis of the 
enterprise; the spring that energetic- 
ally, confidently and enthusiastically 
started the work. 

Greatest Business in the World 

To the life insurance man, I can 
implies a knowledge of the greatest and 
best business in the world, and a con- 
viction of ability to make others rec- 
ognize the merits of life insurance to 
the extent of availing themselves of it. 
That conviction is fundamental; it is 
the foundation, or the soul of the enter- 
prise. It is a deadly foe of pessimism, 
and pessimism kills the possibility of 
achievement. 

Are conditions such that we may say 
“I can” at the present time? 


During the early part of this month, 
Governor Harding of the Federal Re- 
serve Board said: 

“Now all we need is cessation of 
pessimism, which marks bad times as 
foolish optimism marks good times. We 
all know now everybody was going 
crazy in the boom during the fall of 
1919. This situation is going to work 
out. There’s no comparison between 
the condition a year ago and conditions 
today. Take cotton, with a low yield, 
and exports picking up. Banks every- 
where are fully justified now in carry- 
ing loans. All we’ve got to do is to 
get out of everlasting pessimism, and 
quit saying everything is going to the 
dogs. Why, a man has to put up a 
good cheerful face if he wants credit. 
You can’t talk to the banker as you do 
to the tax assessor.” 

A week later, Postmaster General 
Hays, speaking to the members of the 
Rotary Club, said, in part: “Let us 


' have less of ‘You shalt not’ and more 


of ‘Come on, let’s go.’ I would like 
to fill the country with the spirit of 
Rotary. There is a lot of business that 
is really sick, still staggering with the 
shell shock of war and the debauch 
of extravagance, but there is a good 
deal more that is merely malingering. 
What we need more than anything else 
is the common sense of courage and 
confidence. 

“There is, of course, the greatest era 
of expansion and prosperity ahead that 
the world has ever seen. Every one 
knows this, and the only question dis- 
cussed is when it will start. Well, it’s 
time to go out and meet it. Let’s go!” 

The New York “Times” states that 
during the first seven months of this 
year, the United States imported from 
all quarters of the globe nearly $100,- 
000,000 more gold than the world’s en- 
tire new production of 1920; that it now 
holds 40 per cent of the whole world’s 
estimated stock of gold, and makes the 
following significant statement: “And 
the movement does not slacken.” 

Farmers have harvested great crops, 
and the wheels of industry must turn 
for many years in order to supply pres- 
ent demands. Human life is still the 
most valuable asset and hence needs 
protection. 

It surely seems to me that conditions 
justify a most enthusiastic assertion 
of the splendid foundation for achieve- 
ment, namely, I can. I can sell life 
insurance. I can advance the interests 
of my agency, my company, my busi- 
ness, myself. 

I must—The second discovery is that 
I must enter into “Our Responsibili- 
ties.” Man cannot or should not live 
unto himself. Obligations extend be- 
yond self. If we know life insurance 
is needed, we cannot delegate the duty 
of supplying that protection to some 
other person. To be equipped with the 
power to perform a task which we rec- 
ognize should be performed carries 
with it an obligation to accept the task. 

The Need of Protection 

Life insurance agents know the need 
of protection for the family, for busi- 
ness, for old age; the need for provision 
to pay off a mortgage, to pay Federal 
and State inheritance taxes, to protect 
estates, to protect credit loans against 
the contingency of death. They are 
schooled along these lines and cannot 
plead ignorance to existing needs. 
This carries with it an obligation. How 
would you feel to know that a man 
passed away in your community, leav- 


‘ing a widow and orphans without re- 


sources in the world, and then to have 
a knowledge that you had not at any 
time talked with that person prior to 
death about the advantages of life in- 
surance as a means of protection to 
those dependent upon him? 

It seems to me, as we view the situ- 
ation, there comes a sacred obligation 
to every life insurance salesman or 
sales woman which says, “I must do 
my duty by my fellow men. I must see 
that there is an adequate amount: of 
insurance to cover the needs here enu- 
merated.” And the conviction of this 
obligation should be so pronounced as 
to compel earnest devotion and dailv 
effort to the spreading of the blessings 
of this great business in which we are 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
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More Than 11/4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more poli 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten Store's tomen, 


Jan. 1, 1911 Jan. 1, 1916 an, 1, 
MAD cccccuccccvesagiccccepesostbcneceadab ened $5,614,764 $10,279,663 ; ein aisles 
WN G6 ON, . .rccadcccsbnetsscdevcpestors 371,106 613,615 1.277.277 
DUNNO © OB Wet Rencccecocpacpenscecestsacd $89,596,833 $251,504,364 


Attractive opportunities open to peat | in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 


Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Misso 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


Organized February 23, 1888 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














ALL ITS BENEFIT 
esta of all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL. PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing 

ALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 
S, is unsurpassed for net low cost.and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 


PENN MUTUAL 








In these days we speak much of the 
spirit of brotherhood, or love for our 
fellow man. How can we carry out 
those principles and not feel the need 
for effort on our part to advance the 
welfare of our fellow man? So it seems 
to me that life insurance agents should 
arise each day with a feeling that “1 
must this day extend the benefits of life 
insurance to some individual who does 
not enjoy its protection at the present 
time, or who is inadequately protected 
to cover existing needs.” 

Having made two discoveries within 
ourselves, it seems to me we would be 
like a person stranded on a barren 
island in mid-ocean, were we not to fin1 
a third, viz., the I will of the individ- 
ual. I not only can, I not only must, 
but I will! That, it seems to me, is 
the great asset of a man’s life. it 
makes use of the foundation and causes 
the superstructure to rise. This is the 
part which scatters the blessing. It 
would do us no good to know that we 


can do a thing, or to recognize that we 
must do it, if we do not have that spirit 
which says I will do it. 

The most important discovery for 
every man and woman is to find self, 
to get hold of “that something” which, 
to the individual, performs the same 
function that the watch spring performs 
for the watch. We have not found self 
until we have found the qualification 
which impels us, or compels us, 
achieve or perform that which we are 
able to do. We could mention many 
excellent qualities—for instance, faith, 
confidence, ambition, education, envil- 
onment. Those are great things, but 
wonderful as they may be, they bow in 
subjection to the I will rooted and 
grounded in the heart and life of all 
who have found themselves. 

Do you possess it? If not, seek it 
as you would seek earth’s most prec 
ious jewel, and with its finding will 
dawn a new day, a more glorious er, 
of achievement in your business life. 
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Benefit to Delegates 
At Guardian Convention 


MEETING WAS BIG SUCCESS 








Club Men Tell The Eastern Under- 
writer What They Get Out of 
Such a Gathering 





By William L. Hadley 


There were smiles of satisfaction on 
the faces of President Carl Heye, and 
Vice-President T. Louis Hansen, of the 
Guardian Life of America, when they 
were seated at the speakers’ table at 
the recent convention of the Guardian 
Leaders Club which was held at the 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
directing officers of the Guardian looked 
proud of the cream of the company’s 
selling force who had gathered to take 
stock of the previous year’s happenings 
in the agency field and swap expe- 
riences for the general benefit of all 
concerned. It was the finest meeting 
ever held by Guardian field men, the 
members of the club one and all found 
much to praise in the program pre- 
pared and carried out without any 
hitches. 

Hansen Advertises and Gets Results 

The Guardian’s enterprising vice- 
president, T. Louis Hansen, is a firm 
believer in the value of publicity. He 
believes in advertising and the writer 
knows he gets results. How do I know? 
On Friday morning I landed in Cleve- 
land from Detroit. I was walking up 
Superior Street, the street by the way 
which makes Cleveland famous, when 
catching my eye, some distance away, 
was a great sign over the big canopy 
overhanging the: pavement in front of 
the Cleveland Hotel. The thought of 
the hotel being for sale struck me 
forcibly, when a little nearer the sign 
became plainer, and it was a striking 
announcement of the annual meeting of 
the Guardian Life Leaders Club. The 
! writer was sold and made tracks for 
the convention room. 

Conventions are either interesting or 
uninteresting. They are valuable or a 
sorry waste of time. The Guardian 
convention struck the writer as being 
a real live affair, with everybody on 
his toes, and sales arguments shooting 
across the room with lightning-like 
rapidity. To get a broad view of the 
particular value of the convention to 
the members of the club, they were 
asked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
’ give three outstanding things which 
- made the meeting attractive to them. 
f The appended answers were received. 
¥ From the New President 


Arthur Baker, who was elected presi 
dent of the Leaders Club, said in the 
first place he was glad to be at the 
meeting, because, “I got away from the 
yearly grind in my home town and 
know now that I needed the change and 
vacation. In the second place it paid 
1 me to come to the meeting because of 
the great inspiration received from the 
live bunch of life insurance agents who 
attended the convention and discussed 
various phases of the business. Third, 
Iam mighty glad I came because I 
received the surprise of my life when I 
was elected president of the Leaders 
Club of the Guardian Life of America, 
the best company to my mind in the 
world to represent and the grandest 
and most splendid bunch of officers and 
associated field men it has ever been 
my good fortune to be associated with.” 


George E. Bennett, Cleveland, 0. 
The three things which appealed to 
me as outstanding in our meeting were, 
first, the evident fairness and loyalty 
of the officers and field men. Second, 
the family spirit dominating the meet- 
ing. Third, the liberality of the con- 
tract of the Company, which was in- 
srestingly emphasized in the discus- 
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eek it Paul Alexander, Brooklyn: “First, 

prec: ome Office officials showed plainly 
g wil #@™ ‘teir loyalty to their field force by all 
us era ing present at the convention, which 
:3 life. means so much to the new agent and 





certainly is an inspiration to them. 
Second, it was one of the best conven- 
tions ever .held from the educational 
viewpoint on life insurance. Third, the 
address of Dr. Charles B. Piper, medi- 
cal director of the Guardian, was in 
my opinion a masterpiece. I think we 
should all be proud the Guardian 
Life has such a medical director.” 

Arthur C. Pearson, Duluth, Minn. 
(only eleven months in the insurance 
business): “First, the convention has 
given me new inspiration with visions 
of greater possibilities for the future. 
Second, attending the convention has 
caused me to determine that I will in 
the ensuing year go out and work, work 
hard and after that do more work. 
Third, that my profession has unlimited 
opportunities for personal service to 
people in my community.” 


Met The Headliners 


Charles H. Olsen, Janesville, Wis.. 
“First, it was a distinct pleasure to be 
afforded the opportunity of meeting the 
officers of my company and the head- 
liners of its selling force. Second, it 
was a splendid educational meeting from 
which I derived much benefit. Third, 
the unexcelled program provided by the 
Home Office covered many angles of 
life insurance work, of which I had 
previously known little.” 

George W. Cannon, Portland, Ore.: 
“First, the convention gave me an op- 
portunity to rub elbows with the suc- 
cesses in our agency ranks and from 
these men I learned how they attained 
their success. Second, I learned to ac- 
cept the experiences of others and use 
them. for my own benefit. Third; I re- 
ceived a greater vision of the future 
and have set a goal for something 
really worth while. I go home with am- 
munition to put into active operation 
this new resolve.” 


Verne L. Stout, Rochester, N. Y.: 
“First, I have met examples of success- 
ful insurance men and have learned the 
qualities of their make-up. I am trying 
to attain those qualities. Second, it 
afforded me an opportunity to receive 
and gain knowledge of my business. 
Third, I have learned how to become 
inspired and remain inspired. 

George Hoffman, Chicago, Ill.: “First; 
conventions always inspire. This one 
has been exceptionally inspirational. 
Second, the privilege of interchanging 
ideas with men who have the same 
problems in the field to meet is ex- 
tremely valuable. Third, meeting in 
convention home office officials clears 
away occasional misunderstandings not 
solvable through correspondence.” 

C. A. Lay, Davenport, Ia.: “First, the 
outstanding reason for. my being glad for 
attending this convention is because of 
the inspiration received at the sessions 
of the convention enabling me to return 
to my work with great determination 
and more enthusiasm. Second, because 
we do not come in contact with fail- 
ures, but rub shoulders and grasp the 
hands of successes at the meeting. 
Third, because through the exchange of 
selling ideas I learn how to better serve 
my client, which makes for satisfied 
boosting policyholders.” 


Has More Confidence in Himself 

A. J. Stumpf, Evansville, Ind.: “First, 
to have ‘excessive confidence in one- 
self in handling his part of the com- 
pany’s business by becoming closely 
attached through association to the ex- 
ecutives. Second, the exchange of 
ideas, gaining and giving help to each 
other. Third, it gives a man a chance 
to compare himself with others who 
have exceeded his production and by 
such comparison if he will not be too 
easy with himself he can mend his ways 
of doing and of course, increase his 
production.” 

George Leyser, New York City: 
“First, gives additional inspiration 
through meeting successful men. Sec- 
ond, have learned a number of new 
arguments from experiences given by 
these men. Third, have met and be- 
come acquainted with my fellow work- 
ers in the Company and have become 
hy with the friendly family feel- 
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It didn’t ‘‘just happen’’ 


The more than $100,000,000.00 of New Business writfen by 
the Missouri State Life Field Men in 1920 is the result of 
several very well defined causes, a few of which are given 
below. This great achievement was made possible 


—Liberal and Adaptable Policy Contracts both 
non-participating and participating. 


—Provisions for Sub-Standard Risks. 
—Extension of Limit on one Life to $300,000. 
Home Office Specialists 


—Sales Service Department. 
—Liberal Contracts to Agents. 
A 1921 Forward Step—Accident and Health Department 


In our Expansion Program, just started, we 
have room for well equipped leaders. 
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F. M. Dickerman, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
“First, I saw ‘Bill’ Hadley become a 
bull-dog. (The club’s little social organ- 
ization.» Second, received a- stimula- 
tion for better work by contact with 
other insurance salesmen. Third, ac- 
quired greater love and respect for the 
business by discussion of service ren- 
dered by life insurance.” 

R. D.’s Robertson, Nashville, Tenn.: 
“First, I am glad to be at the meeting 
because it is an honor. Second, be- 
cause the meeting is professionally in- 
structive and personally exhilarating. 
Third, because it binds all Guardian 
men more closely together.” 

F. Biggs, Cincinnati, O.: “First, I 
gained a better understanding of the 
Prospect Bureau. Second, I gained a 
better understanding of the application 
of life insurance to specific purposes. 
Third, it presented an opportunity to 
get acquainted with home office officials 
and fellow field workers.” 


Name unknown: “First, I learned to 
know, honor and appreciate my Com- 
pany more than ever. Second, the in- 
spiration received will mean more and 
better business next year. Third, I be- 
came a bull dog.” 

Mrs. Knight: “First, the added in- 
formation received about the Prospect 
Bureau will prove most beneficial. Sec- 
ond, received a better understanding 
of life income endowment insurance. 
Third, have a better acquaintance with 
fellow workers and more thorough un- 
derstanding of the business through the 
discussions.” 

Carl L. Gentry, Cincinnati, O. “First, 
knowledge of business gained. Second, 
democratic spirit of the officials of the 
Company. Third, fellowship with the 
leaders of the Guardian Life field men.” 

T. O. Gutelius: “First, information 
received. Second, good fellowship ex- 
isting. Third, educational advantages.” 

R. W. P. Bardwell, Atlanta, Ga.: 


“First, inspiration received. Second, 


educational advantages. Third, good 
fellowship existing among members of 
the Club.” 

J. J. Silver, Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘First, 
being recently appointed manager at 
Milwaukee, I seized the opportunity to 
personally meet my co-workers. Sec- 
ond, the well-known educative teachers 
of a life underwriters convention at- 
tracted me and I am going home weil 
paid for attending. Third, a well mer- 
ited vacation for Mrs. Silver was ac- 
complished at the same time.” 

Berte C. Randall, Cleveland, O.: 
“First, workings of the Prospect Bu- 
reau was particularly valuable and in- 
teresting. Second, the sales demonstra- 
tions were instructive and pat. Third, 
the discussion for life insurance for 
specific purpOses will prove extremely 
valuable.” 

Charles B. Rudd: “First, the splen- 
did address delivered by E. Elmo Mar- 
tin on ‘Confidence’ was worth the price 
of admission. Second, on account of 
the enthusiasm one gathers from the 
live wires attending the convention and 
the educational value gathered from 
their peppy remarks. Third, because 
of the splendid fellowship that you get 
from all the good fellows that attend.” 





George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Direct Contracts 
Available in Virginia 
Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 
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THE WHITE HOUSE ACTS 

On August 23 George B. Christian, 
Jr., Secretary to the President of the 
United States, wrote to the newspaper 
publishing company which has copy- 
righted the President’s letter and is sell- 
ing it in a circular for 15 cents a copy, 
asking for an explanation of this action. 
There will be no surprise at the atti- 
tude of the White House in writing this 
letter in view of the communication 
received from Mr, Christian by The 
Eastern Underwriter last week in 
which he stated that President Hard- 
ing had no intention to give exclusive 
copyright statements on such a sub- 
ject as life insurance. 





1921 GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SELLING 

The 1921 Gold Book of Life Insur- 
ance Selling, a part of this edition, con- 
tains a large variety of subjects of 
pertinent interest to the life insurance 
fraternity and introduces a large num- 
ber of authors, each of whom is well 
qualified to speak upon his subject. As 
in former years some of the authors are 
new to most of the fraternity, as the 
attempt has been made to get away 
from the stereotyped article and author. 
One of the many features in the edi- 
tion which will attract wide attention 
is the presentation of the problems 
which meet the agent on his every day 
travels and the answers to these prob- 
lems furnished by capable insurance 
men and women. Much of the success 
of Sherlock Holmes with American 
readers was the matching of wits be- 
tween the author and the reader in an 
attempt to figure out how the great de- 
tective would solve the mystery. In 
the life insurance problems the agent 
has a chance to use his own brain and 
see if he would meet the individual 
cases as would the experts who an- 
swer the problem in The Hastern Un- 
derwriter. 

The circulation of this particular 
edition is large and there is no doubt 
that it will meet with the same favor- 
able reception as have the other Gold 
Book issues of The Eastern Under- 
writer, which means it will be one of 
the most widely quoted publications in 
the United States. 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL’S AD 
One of the best endorsements of life 
insurance that has ever been printed 
in the United States appeared in the 
New York “Evening Post” on August 
27, inserted by the Harriman National 

Bank. The advertisement follows: 


The stress—the tenseness that has 
come to all business men in these past 
months of deflation, reduction and ter- 
rific strain—has led to a considerable 
let-down, physically, resultant to the 
continual harrowing pressure that has 
been put upon the individual—the live- 
wire, the majin-spring of almost every 
big organization. Banking institutions 
have begun to realize, more than ever 
before, what a life insurance policy, at 
the risk of the business means, not 
only to the individual who is insured, 
but to the company or partners in whose 
name the policy is taken. It tends to 
soothe, to render quiescent, to put to 
rest the big fear of what might happen 
should the strain find the weak link 
and the link should break. It moreover 
makes manifest a greater degree of 
confidence in the concern that looks 
ahead and is so far sighted as to take 
physical conditions into account and 
builds up for itself in quarters where 
it seeks credit, an additional amount of 
approved endorsement and confidence 
which it otherwise may lack. The 
silent partner—the life insurance pol- 
icy—is never ill, is never failing at the 
crucial moment, and is an ever source 
of comfort in the stormy, worrisome 
days in which all mortals have their 
full share. 

Institutions extending credit where 
the business is more or less subjected 
to the activities of the life of the one 
most important individual, make note 
of the additional protection afforded not 
only the concern itself through policies 
taken out at the risk of the business, 
but are moreover inclined to extend 
favors in many ways—a preference 
equivalent to preferential balances car- 
ried upon their books. 

Stocks and bonds—even Liberty 
bonds—may depreciate, but a life in- 
surance policy is always worth par. 





THE LATE “TOM” DALY 

The unexpected death is reported 
this week of Thomas F. Daly, of Den- 
ver, one of the best known insurance 
men in the country. Mr. Daly was not 
only president of a life insurance com- 
pany, the Capitol Life of Colorado, but 
also head of the Thomas F. Daly Ag- 
ency Company which specialized in 
casualty insurance. For some years 
he had been special agent of the Moun- 
tain States Department of the London 
Guarantee & Accident. 

Big and hardy in manner, always 
smiling, a friend of everybody, Mr. Daly 
was the possessor of a keen and strong 
intellect which he used upon all occa- 
sions for the elevation of the best in 
insurance. He was a great booster for 
associations in the business and ex- 
perienced pleasure in attending con- 
ventions where he got to know every- 
body. He was held in respect by the 
executive heads of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America, being regarded by 
them as a capable advisor. Mr. Daly’s 
early experience was as a life insur- 
ance agent. 





E. L. Breen, superintendent of the 
brokerage department of the Aetna 
Fire, has been spending the last two 
weeks in the Catskills, making his 
headquarters in Stamford. 

s a . 


Miss Margaret Amy Stokes arrived 
at the Summer home of Everard C. 
Stokes and Mrs. Stokes at Spring Lake, 
N. J., August 24, 1921. This is their 
second daughter. Mr. Stokes is United 
States manager of the Royal Exchange. 





| THE HUMAN SIDE OF [INSURANCE 














George B. Woodward, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, was one of 
the principal figures at the first public 
swimming contest of the Metropolitan 
Life Athletic Association in Madison 
Square Garden a few days ago. The 
event was featured in the New York 
“Evening World,” which printed 
sketches of Mr. Woodward and some of 
the swimmers. The sketch of the Met- 
ropolitan official is reproduced on this 
page. Mr. Woodward is the founder 
of this athletic association, starting it 
in 1909 with a few young men. Now 
the membership consists of 5,000, 3,000 
of whom are women. “I find that em- 
ployes who go in for athletics have 
cleaner minds, sounder bodies and are 
more efficient in their work,” said Mr. 
Woodward to a “World” reporter. 

ses 6s . 

A. V. Pritchartt, of the Travelers, in 
Memphis, one of the authors in the 
Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling, 
which is a part of this edition, had an 
experience in an aeroplane which near- 
ly deprived The Travelers of one of 
its most active agents. The Salvation 
Army put on a drive in Memphis, and 
Mr. Pritchartt, who had been an army 


‘aviator before becoming a Travelers 


man, was asked to fly over the city and 
distribute dodgers. They provided him 
with a rebuilt machine, one that held 
an engine a little too heavy for the 
planes. When he was up twenty-five 
hundred feet, a wire snapped. Then 
another. And another. As he turned 
the nose down and volplaned to earth, 
he could feel the craft breaking up. 
He and the machine lit in a back yard. 
The machine was a “death claim,” but 
Mr. Pritchartt came. out with some 
scratches, bruises, and a severe shock. 
The gash on his forehead and the shock 
to his nerves put him out of the con- 
test for about a week; but he had 
made a great record up to that time 
and he stepped on the gas the last 


‘ week and made up for lost time. 


Charles N. Gorham, Assistant Man- 
ager of the Western Department of the 
American of Newark, has returned 
from. Europe, where he went to attend 
the convention of the International As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs. Mr. Gorham 
is president of the Rotary Club at Rock- 
ford, Ill., and acted as its delegate to 
the convention, which was held at Edin, 
burgh, Scotland. 


Mortimer J. Miller, of Rochester, 
N. Y., won the first prize in the Penn 
Mutual’s recent golf tournament for 
low gross score. 


~~ 

Henry J. Woessner is back home 
again in Michigan. Henry is a reg] 
honest-to-goodness Michigander. Fifty. 
eight years ago he was born at Mar. 
quette, that state. Thirty-three year, 
ago he married Miss Nellie Traynor, of 
Beaver Dam, Wis., and immediatejy 
transferred her into a Michiganderesgs 
There are five daughters and one soy 
in the Henry J. Woessner family, || 
born in Michigan, and all educated jp 
the University of Michigan, each havin; 
graduated from that university with the 
exception of a daughter who will grag. 
uate next June. This is just a little 
beside the story, but Mr. Woessner; 
friends will be glad to know that he js 
back in Michigan, this time located ip 
Lansing and is in charge of the under. 
writing department of the Columbian 
National Fire Insurance Company, as. 
sociated with T. A. Lawler, president. 
Be-ore going to Chicago in 1901 he was 
very much a part of Michigan politics 
having been County Clerk of Menoni- 
nee County, and having: held several 
other political offices. He left to liva 
in Chicago where he ig well and favor. 
ably known by all the leading fire ip. 
surance men, who will regret his leay. 
ing that city. ‘In selecting Mr. Woess. 
ner to handle the underwriting of the 
Columbian National, President Lawler 
has done well. With his handling of 
this branch of the Company’s activities 
no little added prestige will accrue to 
the Columbian National. 

ey ory 





Paul F. Clark, general agent of the 
John Hancock for Hastern Massachv- 
setts, and the leading producer of that 
Company, is a graduate of the Staun- 
ton Military Academy. He then went 
to _the Dennison University where he 
was located for a year after which he 
attended* the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he graduated in 1914 
with the degree of bachelor of science 
in economics, having specialized in the 
life insurance course in the Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance. It 
will thus be seen that he can hold his 
own with anybody in life insurance 
when it comes to educational training. 
Immediately following his graduation 
Mr. Clark went to Baltimore and be 
came connected with the general ag: 
ency of the John Hancock there. He 
introduced new ideas, and at the start 
specialized in mortgage _ insurance. 
His arguments in writing that business 
will be found in the Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling. Mr. Clark is one 
of the fastest thinkers in the country; 
and it didn’t take him long to win out 
in Boston which appreciates men 
his type. 

* a ” 

Paul W. Arnold has for several years 
been the leading liability and compet 
sation producer of the Johnston & Col: 
lins Co., general agents in New Yor: 
City. At the beginning of the preset 
year he was persuaded to start a call 
paign for life insurance, to supplemen: 
his other lines, with the result thet 
up to July ist he had closed thirty 
applications for a total of over $353,000 
Rather a convincing argument for tl 
advantages of. multiple lines. 

* * @ 


Earl C. Wightman, actuary of the 
Detroit Life has just been . notified »/ 
the University of Michigan of his 4? 
pointment on the teaching staff of the 
University. He will deliver a series 0 
lectures on the subject of “Life Insur 
ance Organization, Management and A¢ 
counts.”= Mr. Wightman has alrea(/ 
delivered the lecture at the Universit! 
to four Gifferent classes. It is part 0! 
the regular University course on life 
insurance. Mr. Wightman has bee 4& 
sociated with the Detroit Life for # 
years. 





*s 2. 8 
B. N. Culver, vice-president of 
Niagara Fire, is back from his vat 
tion. 
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| Fire Insurance Department 





Brokers Ask Place On 
Loss Probe Committee 


MACHINE LOSS INQUIRY 





Reported Companies Have Paid High 
Over-valuations; Salvage Business 
Appears to Be Real Profitable 





Some of the fire insurance compa- 
nies have received letters from bro- 
kers in Philadelphia asking that rep- 
resentatives of these brokerage offices 
be named to represent the insurance 
companies On a committee in the in- 
vestigation now going on there of an 
important machinery loss. One of the 
chief points at issue is whether com- 
panies did not largely overpay this 
loss in view of the decline in the value 
of the machinery. The inquiry is said 
to have developed the fact that one 
machine for which $37,000 was allowed 
in the adjustment could really be pur- 
chased for $7,000 in the open market. 
It is a Philadelphia-made machine. 
There is said to be a considerable dis- 
crepancy in other items between the 
adjustment value of the machinery and 
the sound value. 


Some of the insurance companies 
have heard of the incident and ex- 
pressed themselves as surprised that 
men who represent the assured should 
also expect to represent the companies. 
In a case of this kind one of the strong- 
est talking points of the broker in so- 
liciting business is that the courts have 
held that he is a representative of the 
assured and not of the company. 

Some men now holding unimportant 
positions in Philadelphia brokerage 
offices have shown considerable evi- 
dences of prosperity during the past 
few years including ownership of auto- 
mobiles and expensive vacation. In 
the meantime the rise to riches of 
Charles Stoumen, Philadelphia salvage 
man, continues to furnish a topic of 
conversation, Mr. Stoumen may not be 
a millionaire, but he is what is known 
as a “newspaper millionaire,” i. e., he 
is popularly regarded as such among 
people who are in his acquaintance. 
All of his wealth is said to have been 
obtained in the last five years. He 
went to Philadelphia about ten years 
ago asa poor man. The first five years 
he did not-make rapid progress. 

Going back to the subject of the rela- 
tions between brokers and losses, an 
underwriter said this week: “There 
have been cases lately where the bro- 
ker has been in on the adjustment and 
splits fifty-fiftty with the salvage man. 
There are certain brokers who do not 
object at all to losses because they 
make money on them. Another sur- 
prising matter to me is that so much 
reliance is placed on the uninvestigated 
statements of salvage men, Take a 
$300,000 loss, for instance. What the 
salvage man says about values quite 
often is accepted on its face value.” 


HEADS PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 





Roosevelt L. Clark, Connected With 
Department of “America Fore” 
Group, Promoted 





Roosevelt L. Clark, who for some 
time has been connected with the ad- 
vertising and publicity department of 
the “America Fore” group of compa- 
nies, has been made manager of that 
department. Mr. Clark joined the staff 
of the “America Fore” companies last 
December in the capacity of assistant 
to Alfred K. Taylor, who was then man- 
ager of the advertising and publicity 
department, and now he has been se- 
lected to fill the position made vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Clark is a keen advertising stu- 
dent and his promotion is a deserved 
recognition of the efficiency he has 
shown in promoting the advertising of 
the companies with which he is asso- 
ciated. 

Following a college course, interrupt- 
ed by two years abroad in the navy, an 
art school training and two years’ ex- 
perience in the various branches of ad- 
vertising, with lots of pep and original- 
ity, Mr. Clark is fitted to handle the 
post for which he has been selected. 














Underwriter Wanted 


Underwriter wanted New 
York. High grade examiner 
or junior field man with ex- 
ecutive ability, as chief ex- 
aminer prominent company 
organization. Unquestioned 
references required. Unusual 
opportunity. Salary $3,000 
to right man. Address in 
confidence. 


Address, X. Y. Z. 
care of The Eastern Underwriter 


86 Fulton Street 
New York 














WANTED 


By large Fire Insurance Company. 
Statistician, capable of supervising 
department and preparing annual 
statement work. Apply, stating 
age, experience and salary expect- 
ed. Applications treated as confi- 
dential. Address “Statistician,” 
care of The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, 
New York 
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TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
—_=== 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 





NEW YORE 














THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President { 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3, 724,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 





Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 

















1841 






hsurance ©. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIQT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSICN 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 




















“LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


















Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
(Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Greatest Conflagration 


In History Described - 


“THE FIRE IN LONDON IN 1666.” 





George Walter Bell is Author of First 
Adequate Account of Blaze Which 
Wiped out “Shakespeare’s City” 


Of particular interest to the insur- 
ance world is the first adequate ac- 
cougt ever published of the greatest 
conflagration in history, “The Great 
Fire in London in 1666,” from the pen 
of Walter George Bell, F. R. A.’ S., 
which has just been issued from the 
press of the John Lane Company. The 
fire wiped out Shakespeare’s London, 
consuming 13,200 houses and leaving 
some 100,000 people homeless. 

Mr. Bell, in that exhaustive manner 
that has made all of his books about 
old London so instructive, has expended 
years of research to make the subject 
matter of his volume as valuable and 
definitive as possible, says a reviewer 
in the New York Times Book Review 
and Magazine. The result is a book 
that enters into all phases of the Great 
Fire, describing in the most meticulous 
manner the huge area that was de- 
stroyed, the buildings, historical and 
otherwise, that were gutted, and the 
progress of the fire during the four 
days it raged. Mr. Bell also treats in a 
very full measure the proceedings of 
the Government toward combating the 
flames and the hysterical rumors that 
spread about accusing both the French 
and Papists of causing the calamity. 

There has always been an argument 
about the start of the fire but according 
to the author there seems to be no 
doubt that it had its inception in a 
humble bakeshop of one Fraynor, baker 
to the king, whose shop and house 
stood in Pudding Lane, ten doors from 


Thames Street and within a stone’s 
throw of the river. 

Fraynor declared that he had drawn 
his oven at 10 o’clock the night before, 
and that attempting to light a candle 
about’ midnight found there was not 
fire enough in his bakehouse to kindle 
a match. He also affirmed that ao 
draughts that might start a fire were 
possible. Beside his oven, however, 
was a pile of fagots for relighting it 
and several flitches of bacon hung near. 

Destroys Shakespeare’s London 

Starting early Sunday morning, Sept. 
22, the fire spread rapidly, leaping from 
point to point, and for four days burned 
along the riverfront and then in a 
spreading fanshape into the heart of the 
city, destroying practically all of that 
old London that is to be found in the 
plays of Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries. The flames swallowed up that 
old ecclesiastical city, that medieval 
town through which those kings of the 
mame of Henry used to ride. It is this 
city which Mr. Bell attempts to rebuild 
in the .reader’s imagination, and he 
succeeds admirably. For the daily life 
of London before the fire one must go 
to Samuel Pepys’s Diary. 

This old London that was destroyed, 
Mr. Bell is careful to point out, was 
extremely overcrowded and dirty in 
spite of its picturesqueness. Hawkers, 
with stalls, stools and baskets, encum- 
bered the extremely narrow and 
crooked streets, which were paved with 
cobblestones. There were no raised 
sidewalks, and an open kennel ran 
down the middle or sides of the streets 
into which householders threw kitchen 
water, refuse and garbage. 

The intolerable foulness of the city 
undoubtedly had much to do with the 
Great Plague which had raged the year 
before the Great Fire. In order to 
reach their houses many citizens had 
te pass through filthy alleys ankle deep 
with mud. Owing to the overcrowding, 
a number of people had to live under- 
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Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


General Marine Managers 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65. Beaver Street 
Metropolitan Auto Agent 


Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 
































ground in cellar rooms. Mr. Bell de- 
clares that a small house in Dowgate 
had been reported as accommodating 
eleven married couples and fifteen sin- 
gle persons. Another house of ten 
rooms in Silver Street sheltered ten 
families, several of whom had lodgers. 


It was this narrow-thoroughfared, 
overcrowded, extremely dirty, squalid 
city that the Great Fire cleared away, 
leaving a clear field for the endeavors 
of Sir Christopher Wren. But with all 
this squalidness went many an histor- 
ical building or place. 

City Proper Burned Monday 

The fire, having its origin in Pud- 
ding Lane, burned steadily along the 
riverside during the first day. London 
Bridge was burned, as was the Post 
Office and a number of churches. The 
second day, which was Monday, the 
fire burned into the city proper, flam- 








: Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 


Reserve all other 

liabilities 
Net Surplus ...... 
erp 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 


1,465,929 


159,357 
564,541 








| Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 


D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, HN, J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Gamte . . ks vsdc'ee $1,250,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
po! eee. ee $9,733,168 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. See’y. 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 260,940 


“Net Surplus ...... 449,841 
Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,341 
“As of December 31, 19%. 





























Loyal to ila and loyal agents 

















ing along Gracechurch Street, Lombard 
Street, Cornhill, and progressing to. 
ward Cheapside. Threadneedle Street 
was another territory consumed. Dur. 
ing -this day the Royal Exchange 
burned down. 

The acute shortage of water was felt 
this day and Mr. Bell describes the 


squirts which firemen of that day used,. 


instruments which held no more than 
a gallon of water. These things and 
hooks with which to pull down houses 
appear to be the only means whereby 
fires could be combated in 1666. 


The third day of the fire Cheapside 
(famous in many a play) burned and 
the fire spread north. It reached the 
Guildhall and the city wall. It burned 
through’ Aldersgate and _ Blackfriars 
and finally reaching Ludgate Hill, con- 
sumed Fleet Street and burned St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Bell’s account of 
this flaming cathedral, dropping molten 
lead and fiinging its heavy stones far 
and wide, is extremely vivid. 

Besides the tragedy of the loss of 
this great cathredal, upon whose ruins 
was to rise Sir Christopher Wren’s 
magnificent edifice, was the loss of St. 
Faith’s Church, where the booksellers 
packed away thousands of books. 
“Never since the burning of the great 
library at Alexandria had there been 
such a holocaust of books,” declares 
Mr. Bell. The books had been sealed 
in the church, and there exist a number 
of conflicting accounts regarding their 
destruction. One story is that the 
roof of St. Paul’s crashed through the 
arches of St. Faith’s, the heat having 
calcined the stones and reduced them 
to powder. Another account has it that 
the books survived the general conflag- 
ration, but that the booksellers, too 
anxious for their property, ventured to 
open the church too soon, and the 
books burst into flame immediately air 
was admitted. However it was caused, 
one cannot doubt that the loss was ir 
reparable to English letters and that 
hundreds of extremely important Eliza- 
bethan (and earlier) publications van- 
ished for all time in the ruins of this 
church. Evelyn’s Diary states that the 
books burned for a week. 


SAY ASSURED NEVER 
SAW HIS POLICIES 


(Continued from page 1) 


sists of Col. Russell, still the active 
directing head; Robert J. Dunkle, Sam- 





‘ uel B. Reed, John A. Curran, Joseph B. 


Russell, Jr., Bayard T. Tuckerman, Jr. 
G. H. Noonan and W. Gordon Means. 

“The firm represents the Britsh 
America, British General, Eagle, Stat 
& British Dominions, Newark, Phila 
delphia Underwriters, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, Springfield Fire & Marine, and 
Western of Canada. 

“This office is also general agents 
for the Employers Liability, Nationa 
— and the New York Plate Glas 

0.” 
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Squire Co. to Manage 
Earl C. Smith, Inc. 


LATTER UNABLE TO PAY DEBTS 





Will Become Separate Entity Again 
After Creditors Are Satisfied in 
Full; to Reorganize 





R. H. Squire, vice-president of the 
Squire Co., 81 John Street, attorney- 
in-fact for the Liberty Underwriters, 
has announced that his company has 
taken charge of the management of 
Earl C. Smith, Inc., 51 Maiden Lane, 
due to the financial difficulties of that 
concern. The Squire Co. is one of the 
largest creditors of the insolvent cor- 


poration and rather than jeopardize the 
interests of all creditors by calling for 
an immediate liquidation of assets it 
will act as receiver and continue Earl 
C. Smith, Inc. in operation. The latter 
will vacate their present offices and all 
books and documents have been re- 
moved to the Squire Co. headquarters, 


In advising other creditors of this 
step Mr. Squire says in part: 

“As you perhaps know, the affairs of 
Earle C. Smith, Inc., insurance brokers 
at 51 Maiden Lane, New York City, are 
in an extremely unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. At the present time there are no 
funds available to pay the creditors. 
The overhead expenses of this business 
have eaten up all of the profits and 
there is a considerable deficit at the 
present time. 

“This office is the largest creditor of 
Earle C. Smith, Inc. When we learned 
of the difficulties of that concern we 
made a hurried investigation and ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the only 
way by which Harle C. Smith, Inc., 
could hope to meet its obligations was 
for this office to take over the entire 
management and operation of the busi- 
ness for the benefit of all creditors. 
This we have done under an arrange- 
ment with Earle C. Smith, Inc., on a 
basis whereby we are to manage their 
affairs, placing all profits earned in a 
general fund for an equal distribution 
to all creditors. In other words, un- 
der this arrangement there are to be 
no preferred creditors. Our agree- 
ment with Earle C. Smith, Inc., pro- 
vides that after the creditors are paid 
in full the stockholders of that corpora- 
tion will again assume control of its 
affairs. 

“There are certain banks which hold 
obligations of Earle C. Smith, Inc. We 
have been in communication with these 
banks and they have expressed favor- 
able comment on the plan outlined and 
have stated tentatively that they will 
grant the necessary extensions of time 
to permit us to look into the situation 
further and work out the indebtedness 
of Earle C. Smith, Inc. 


“We are sanguine that with the pres- 
ent business on the books of Earle C. 
Smith, Inc., together with the business 
which we are quite sure Mr. Murray 
will be able to produce, the profits of 
which will go to pay the indebtedness, 
will be sufficient to liquidate the debts 
of this concern in their entirety within 
a reasonable period of time.” 


“a 





LICENSES CUBAN NATIONAL 

The Ohio insurance department has 
just licensed the Cuban National In- 
surance company of Havana, of which 
Foster, Fothergill & Hartung, 110 
William Street, New York, are United 
States managers. O. M. Heffner, of 
Columbus, is state agent. The company 
Schedules $522,206.80 of assets in the 
United States, and has deposited $115,- 
000 of securities, par value, for the pro- 
tection of Ohio policyholders. 





THE SKANDINAVIA 

The Skandinavia, of Copenhagen 
(Sumner Ballard manager), has no pool- 
ing or re-insurance arrangements with 
other companies. Its total assets are 
$8,439,959; its net surplus, $2,018,759. 











ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 





A TIMELY MESSAGE 


Every few weeks we find our newspapers 
reporting some new example of mob upris- 
ing or civil commotion. It is not a daily 
happening but does occur often enough to 
cause no little uneasiness in the mind of the 
property owner. 


Whenever such an incident occurs, no 
matter in what town or city, the opportunity 
is created for agents to show property 
owners the need for Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion Insurance. It is a cover that can be sold 
more easily when presented as a timely 
message, just following the occurrence, 
than on an ordinary every-day occasion. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 





. 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine 
(Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION 


SERVICE 
































Tells Staff Every Week 
Town’s Insurance Needs 


BRANIFF’S CLEVER. LETTERS 





If There’s Anything Doing in Oklahoma 
City Insurance This Live Agency 
is Posted 





The T. E. Braniff Company, a live 
local agency in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
issues a weekly pep letter for the ag- 
ency force, which is brim-full of effec- 
tive soliciting ideas. They call it “The 
Tebco Messenger.” Here is the Aug- 
ust 24th letter: 


Gentlemen of the Field Force: 

Merchants are now getting in thoir 
fall stocks. Many of them who reduced 
their insurance during the summer will 
de in the market for additional insur- 
ance to take care of their increased 
values. The agent who is on hand to 
solicit this business when the stock 
arrives and the additional insurance is 
needed, is the one who generally gets 
it. 

Cotton gins and oil mills will soon 


be in operation to take care of the new 
crop. They will need compensation 
and boiler insurance. The compensa- 
tion rate on cotton gins is $4.97, and 
on oil mills $6.22, minimum premium 
$25 for the first gin or mill, and $10 for 
each additional gin or mill. Boiler in- 
surance rates can be secured by sub- 
mitting data as to character and kind 
of boiler, and amount of insurance de- 
sired. 

The rate on Classification 1321 of the 
Compensation Manual covering opera- 
tion of oil and gas leases, was $3.44. 
It has now been reduced to $1.91. This 
is a very important change. 


A good many of the largest assureds 
in Oklahoma City are becoming accus- 
tomed to depend upon this office for 
advice in connection with all of their 
insurance problems. They turn their 
policies over to us; we have them ex- 
amined and a study made of the needs 
of this particular customer by each of 
our department heads, and render a 
written report. Recently we saved one 
customer $1,800 in premiums, and an- 
other customer $350 in premiums by 
having certain minor improvements 
made in the risks, and their rates re- 
duced. In practically every instance 
where the interests of an assured have 
been turned over to us we have found 
lack of concurrency, defective cover- 
age, or some other important defect in 
the policies. Do you know that this 
service is available to your clients al- 
so? If you will send their policies in 
to us we will have them checked over 
by our department heads and a com- 
plete report submitted without expense 
either to you or to the client. We may 
be able to help you land some good 
lines of insurance in this way. We 
are at your service. 





BELOW MAIDEN LANE 





Still a Lot of Insurance Business Con- 
trolled From That Section 
of New York 





One of the leading underwriting ex- 
ecutives of America was recently con- 
sidering making a lease above Maiden 
Lane, and he started an investigation 
to ascertain what percentage of bro- 
kerage offices with which his New 
York office did business came from 
above and what below Maiden Lane. 
He learned that 60 per cent of the busi- 
ness was from south of Maiden Lane, 
and so did not lease north. 





MONROSE AN INDEPENDENT 
Former Manager Monrose, of the 
General Adjustment Bureau’s Philadel- 
phia office, is said to be doing a land- 
office business for companies as an in- 
dependent adjuster, 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 























Burlesque Risk ; 
Losses Increasing 


—— 


BOMB TWO CHICAGO THEATERS 





Scenery ef Two Other Shows Burned; 
More Damage Done in 
Riots 





Insurance losses are piling up at a 
rapid rate in the war attendant upon 
the attempt to conduct the burlesque 
theaters on the Columbia and American 
circuits upon, the open shop plan so far 
as the stage hands are concerned. 

The scenic equipment, properties and 
costumes of Jack Singer’s two Columbia 
wheel productions, the Jack Singer 
Show and Lew Kelly Show, were de- 
stroyed by fire in a $50,000 blaze at 
the Comet warehouse, 120 Waverly 
Avenue, Brooklyn. The equipment of 
‘ four other burlesque shows and one 
“legit” production were slightly dam- 


aged by water. 

The total damage to the two Singer 
shows is estimated at $35,000, with in- 
surance of approximately 60 per cent 
of the amount. An investigation into 
the cause of the fire was conducted by 
the fire marshal’s office. 

Further disturbances marked efforts 
to move other shows to theaters at 
which they were booked to open the 
season. After several attempts to get 
Charles Waldron’s Frank Finney show 
into the Majestic, Jersey City, had been 
defeated by striking stage hands and 
sympathetic teamsters the manouver 
was finally accomplished by the aid of 
a flock of private detectives and a 
squadron of Jersey City mounted police. 
The Columbia and American officials 
obtained an injunction against the 
unions. 

* Riotous demonstrations also attended 

the movement of a number of other 
shows on the two circuits from New 
York storehouses to points at which 
they were billed to open. In some cases 
the scenery was slashed and otherwise 
damaged. Most of the companies re- 
cently had secured insurance, as nar- 
rated in last week’s issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 

In Chicago a bomb war has been op- 
ened on the burlesque theaters involved 
in the open shop controversy. LHarly 
Sunday morning explosions occurred al- 
most simultaneously at the stage en- 
trance doors of the Columbia theater on 
Clark St., near Madison St., and at the 
Star and Garter, on Madison and Hal- 
sted streets, a mile away from the 
Columbia. Both are members of the 
Columbia wheel, which controls forty 
theaters over the country. 

In the explosion at the Columbia the 
roar wall and stage door were 
and seven persons were slightly in- 





NEW COLUMBIA OFFICERS 


Percival Beresford, President; H. W. 
Ellis and F. H. Cauty, Vice-Presi- 
dents; G. F. Crane, Board Chairman 








At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors the following officers were 
elected: Percival Beresford, president; 
Herbert W. Ellis, vice-president; Frank 
H. Cauty, vice-president and marine 
manager; Howard Terhune, secretary 
and treasurer. George F. Crane, the 
former president, was elected chairman 
of the board. 

The Company’s Head Office has been 
transferred from No. 27 William Street 
to No. 100 William Street, New York, 
where the Fire Department was former- 
ly operated. That office will handle 
fire, automobile and allied lines. The 
marine department will continue to be 
managed by Mr. Frank H. Cauty at No. 
27 William Street, New York. 

The Company also maintains depart- 
ments at Chicago, San Francisco and 
Montreal under the management re- 
spectively of R. E. Lidster, E. C. F. 
Knowles and Messrs. R. MacD. and 
J. B. Paterson. 

The Company is now operating coun- 
try-wide and in Canada and is in a 
position to offer excellent service and 
facilities to its agents. 





AUTO WORK FOR POLICE CHIEF 

John W. Dorgan, for 25 years a mem- 
ber of the Columbus police force and 
much of that time in the detective 
bureau, lately retired, has opened an 
automobile recovery and adjustment bu- 
reau in the Wesley block, at 101 North 
High Street, and already has done some 
effective work in the recovery of stolen 
cars. He is operating largely for the 
Home of New York, C. T. Deatrick 
state agent; the Great American, R. T. 
Huggard state agent; the Frank J. 
Macklin agency and the Automobile 
Protective association. 


CLARKE AGENCY SUPT. 
President Norman T. Robertson, of 
the American Eagle, announces the ap- 
pointment as of September 1 of John 
W. Clarke as agency superintendent in 
charge of the Southern Department of 
the American Eagle at the Company’s 
Home Office, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Mr. Clarke, who is a native of 
Florida has received a thorough insur- 
ance training under the tutelage of the 
Piedmont Fire of Charlotte, N. C., the 
Northwestern National, and more re- 
cently, the Fidelity-Phenix, which 
Company he has served for the past 
four years as Special Agent in Vir- 

ginia, North and South Carolina. 











jured. There was a near panic in the 
Planters’ hotel which is in the same 
building, and in a nearby telephone 
exchange. At the Star and Garter dam- 
age was done to the rear of the theater. 
There are two other theaters on the 
Columbia wheel in Chicago and all 
have been posted as unfair in placards 
displayed all over the city. 







United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 








EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 








New York 





FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


Northern Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
15 William Street 


New York 














WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance - 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 
BOONE  . cnsccsscantretithtenssedenses 
Surplus in United States........ 
Total losses paid. in United 
States from 1874 to 1921 
inclusive 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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Premiums Due When 
Policy is Delivered 


FACT SOMETIMES FORGOTTEN 





Special Agent Doremus, of American, 
Gives Good Talk to Special 
Agents 





Under the heading, “Premiums Are 
Due and Payable Upon Delivery of 
Policies” F. W, Doremus, special agent 
of the American of Newark, gives this 
advice to agents of that Company: 

At present, the collection of company 
moneys by agents is left to the indi- 
vidual ideas and prevailing practices 
in the various localities, modified by 
the desires of the various companies’ 
agents. The larger cities require pre- 
mium payments within a certain speci- 
fied time or cancellation notice is sent 
to the assured, but in smaller communi- 
ties the individual practice of the agent 
dictates his method of collection. Con- 
sequently the smaller locality is the 
stumbling block because of the lack 
of uniformity in caring for this im- 
portant factor of our business, and this 
article is therefore dedicated to the 
collection problems of the small com- 
munity agent. 

In the smaller towns the agent is a 
friend to everyone. He knows the 
financial condition of all his policy- 
holders; competition is keen, and the 
agent who allows the most liberal cred- 
it terms undoubtedly secures the bulk 
of the business, although he has the 
most expense and annoyance in con- 
ducting his agency. When he delivers 
his policy he knows that he will either 
receive the premium immediately or be 
obliged to wait from one to six months 
for payment. If he does not collect 
within sixty days he is expected to 
advance the money to the company, 
thereby losing the interest earning and 
investment power of his own capital. 
If he becomes delinquent in paying his 
balances the company says “Hither col- 
lect for your policies or cancel them.” 
On account of his knowledge of the 





BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falle- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


financial condition of his clients he 
cannot “collect” until the policyholder 
is ready to pay, and if hé cancels the 
policy, his competitor, having a like 
knowledge, will undoubtedly write the 
risk and allow libefal credit—thereby 
the former agent losing a client and a 
friend. 

One solution of the problem is to dis- 
cuss the subject with your competitors, 
and if you cannot get together, then 
take it up as an individual. Mentally 
line up your clients, and, singling out 
those who have taken long credit here- 
tofore, devote your time to them when 
their renewals come due. Have an un- 
derstanding, also, with all new clients 
concerning payments. 








WANTS CAPITAL STATEMENTS 

The New York Insurance Department 
has called upon all foreign companies 
transacting business here to render 2 
capital account statement as of June 
30, 1921. This is as provided under 
Section 27, and in the department cir. 
cular letter it is requested that the 
statement show “the condition of the 
United States branch of your corpora 
tion under the capital statement re 
quirements as of June 30, 1921, the said 
capital statement to be duly executed 
by the United States trustee or trus 
tees and the United States manager or 
attorney and to be compiled in the 
same manner and with the same detail 
as the capital statement submitted as 
of the end of. the calendar year.” 





VINCELETTE WITH WILSON 

A. M. Vincelette has been added to 
the marine department of the W. 6. 
Wilson agency in Cleveland, O. He 
is from New York. 
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Foreign Discussion 
Of Co-Insurance Topic 


RARELY APPEARS ABROAD 





Relation of Co-Insurance to Underwrit- 
ing Profit; Views of Some 
Leading Figures 





The foreign fire business of the Brit- 
ish companies is on the whole far more 
profitable to them recently, than their 
home business, and this has been the 
subject of comment by fire insurance 
officials in the British insurance press 
of late. The conclusion arrived at for 
this state of affairs lies around the 
much debated co-insurance feature. One 
big broker (Ludovic McL. Mann), points 
out that the average clause—which is 
in effect the s#me as our co-insurance 
clause—rarely appears, in fire policies 
in Great Britain, whereas it is invari- 
ably incorporated in -foreign policies, 
having its effect on premium income 
and loss ratios. Another writer says 
that doubtless the best method of ob- 
taining larger premium incomes, and 
smaller loss and expense ratios, would 
be the adoption of average to all in- 
surances in the United Kingdom. Still 
another contributor to the discussion 
remarked that, “before the war it was 
well known that under-insurance was 
common and, although in many cases 
the rise in values since the war has led 
to increased insurances, it is still per- 
fectly well known that in thousands of 
cases the sums insured do not repre- 
sent anything like the value of the 
property at risk, and any fire loss de- 
partment man could give dozens of 
cases from his own experience where 
losses have been paid which would 
have been reduced most drastically if 
the average clause had been applied.” 


He continues: “The fact that rates 
have not been raised while the number 


of serious fires seems to be increasing, 
makes the question still more import- 
ant. The remedy appears to be a very 
simple one and it is to be hoped that 
the suggestion of applying the Average 
Clause to all home fire policies will re- 
ceive the most careful consideration of 
the companies generally with a view 
to its adoption at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


The fact that the companies find co- 
insurance (or Average) beneficial to 
their underwriting results is not, and 
should not be construed as an infer- 
ence that the clause operates unfairly 
against the insuring public. The point 
has been discussed and explained by 
various fire men in this country, and 
particularly well by G. J. Malcolm, of 
the General Accident, in a paper read 
before the Toronto Insurance last ses- 
sion, that co-insurance is absolutely 
equitable and the only means of pre- 
serving a fair balance of contribution 
to losses from all assureds, surely a re- 
sult of the greatest importance as the 
companies are merely the machinery 
for the collection of insurance cost and 
distribution of insurance losses. It is 
obviously unfair that one property own- 
er should be able to secure say $100 
worth of insurance protection with $50,- 
000 of property at risk, whilst another 
can only secure the same with but $10,000 
of property at risk bearing equal haz- 
ard. Co-insurance prevents such in- 
equality and is therefore a desirable 
feature in the general interests of the 
insuring public who pay for all losses 
in their premium rates. 








Rochester insurance office writing 
all lines wants to connect with a 
life company. Address Box 215, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 
86 Fulton Street, New York City. 











Personal Liability 
For Fire Damage 


NORTH CAROLINA VIEWS 





Insurance Commissioner Tells Law on 
Subject; and Quotes From Scrip- 
ture to Carry Point 





Under the head of “Personal Liabil- 
ity For Fire Damage” the insurance 
commissioner of North Carolina gives 
his views in an unconventional state- 
ment to the public. He says: 

In Exodus xxii:6 we read: “If fire 
break out, and catch in thorns, so that 
the stalks of corn, or standing corn, or 
the field be consumed, therewith, he 
that kindleth the fire shall surely make 
restitution.” 

This is the law of Moses. 

A farmer setting a brush fire on his 
own land, who permits it to escape to 
his neighbor’s land, is liable for any 
a done to the neighbor by such 

re, 

Railroad companies are liable for 
damages caused by locomotive sparks. 

Tenants have recovered damages 
from landlords, caused by fires originat- 
ing from a chimney known to be de- 
fective. 

This is the law of today. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
decided that “One through whose negli- 
gence fire is caused in his building, 
which spreads to his neighbor’s build- 
ing, is liable for damages.” 

A few more actions for damages due 
to fires caused by gross negligence or 
violation of local ordinances or State 
laws would impress upon all the fact 
that “each one is his brother’s keeper.” 

If your careless neighbor knowingly 
harbors a defective chimney, a rubbish- 
filled basement, a trash-laden attic, de- 
fective electric wiring, stoves installed 
so as to endanger woodwork, or is care- 


less in the use of gasoline or the stor- 
age of other oils, oily waste and rags, 
then he is careless of the safety of his 
own property and family, and of your 
property and family, and the lives of 
firemen. It is therefore your duty to 
warn him and fo ‘notify the proper 
authorities. Such a man needs disci- 
pline, not sympathy, in case he has a 
fire. He must be taught the lesson that 
since the days of Robinson Crusoe “No 
man liveth to himself alone,” and each 
owes a duty to the other. Hold him to 
strict account for the results of his 
carelessness. 

Further, each city should, by ordi- 
nance, require such a man to pay to the 
city the cost of putting out a fire, 
caused by clear carelessness or negli- 
gence. 

Strict enforcement of such laws and 
ordinances would eliminate the many 
careless fires. 





RESIGNS FROM AMERICAN EAGLE 

Mack J. Garrett, for geveral .years 
agency superintendent in the Southern 
department of the American Eagle, has 
resigned as of September 1, to remove 
to Southern California. Mr. Garrett’s 
future plans have not yet been an- 
nounced. 





LIBERTY FIRE ENTERS NEW YORK 

The Liberty Fire Insurance Company, 
of St, Louis, has entered New York 
State for direct fire business. The Ma- 
jor A. White Agency has been selected 
as its representative in the Metropoli- 
tan district and suburban field. 





MALLALIEU BACK 
W. E, Mallalieu, manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
returned from his vacation spent at 
Lake Champlain. 





ACTING MANAGER 
Henry P. Fowler is acting manager 
of the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 








Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited. 


59 John Street, New York 


Hart Darlington 
Manager 


Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
















Local Department, 100 William St. 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


45 John Street, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


NORWICH UNION policies are equal to any that 
can be purchased. They cost no more and have been 
backed for a century and a quarter by a reputation 
for honorably and liberally fulfilling obligations. 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


They represent the SQUARE DEAL, 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 
tan District 

Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 
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Southeastern Agents 
Objected to Name 
Abraham Lincoln 


AND SO COMPANY CHANGES IT 





Now Called Greensboro Fire Insurance — 


Company, of Greensboro, N. C.; 
Letter on Subject 





The Underwriters of Greensboro, 
N. C., some time ago, changed its name 
to the Abraham Lincoln Fire Insurance 
Company. Much to the surprise of the 
Company the new name met with ob- 
jection from some agents. They were 
re-acting to objections of patrons. So 
the name has been changed to the 
Greensboro Fire Insurance Company. 

_ McAlister, Vaughn and Scales, are the 
general agents. The situation was de- 
scribed by Manager A. W. McAlister, 
of this firm, who writes to agents: 

Dear Sirs:” Our circular letter of 
July 6th brought responses which indi- 
cated that in the larger part of our 
territory the name Abraham Lincoln 
Fire Insurance Company would not be 
objectionable, and that in some sections 
it would be an asset. On the other 
hand the responses indicated that in 
some sections of our territory the name 
would be objectionable, both to agents 
and their patrons, and would be a 
handicap to the business. 

It has been a matter of surprise as 
well as regret to find this situation, 
but since it exists to the extent that 
it does we have concluded, in consid- 
eration for the convictions of those 
agents who object to the name, not to 
insist upon it. 

The name that we have finally selec- 
ted for the Underwriters of Greensboro 
is the Greensboro Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. We will use as our trade mark 
on our policies the picture of General 
Greene, from whom Greensboro takes 
its name, and who turned the tide of 
the War of the Revolution at the battle 


of Guilford Courthouse, and paved the 
way for the final stroke at Yorktown, 
which settled the question of American 
independence. We have reason to be- 
lieve that this name will be without 
objection to anyone, and that it will 
afford general satisfaction both to our 
agents and to the public. 

You will be supplied with new pol- 
icies at the earliest date possible. How- 
ever, it will require from thirty to forty- 
five days to have the policies prepared, 
and in your hands. In the meantime 
if you prefer to have a supply of Un- 
derwriters of Greensboro policies to use 
temporarily in place of the Abraham 
Lincoln Fire Policies please advise us 
and we will forward you a supply at 
once. 

We have met your views fully in this 
matter of a name, and we believe that 
we can count upon you to see to it 
that the Company loses nothing as the 
result of our desire to express, in the 
name, our willingness to forget the 
past and to leave sectionalism behind 
and to honor a great American and 
benefactor. 





BULL DOG’S SURPLUS 

The report of the examination by the 
insurance departments of Illinois and 
Oklahoma of the Bull Dog Auto Fire 
Insurance Association, an Illinois recip- 
rocal with headquarters in Chicago, 
shows that in January of last year the 
organization decided to create a reserve 
fund to meet the requirements of the 
various States in which it operates. 
This fund was to be raised by collect- 
ing a $5 deposit from each subscriber, 
to be held for loss and reserve pur- 
poses, and to levy assessments annually 
at the rate of 60c per $100 for fire, $1 
for theft, $2.50 for collision and $8 on 
class A cars for indemnity, these 
charges to be in addition to the regular 
assessments per capita, and to be extra 
charges for the city hazard. 

These increased charges did not make 
the business profitable, being consider- 
ably less than the losses paid during 
the first five months of this year. 


Auto Underwriters 
Inspection Reports 


TO LOOK INTO MORAL HAZARDS 





One Company Cancels 17 Per Cent Of. 


of Auto Business as Result 
of Report 





The Retail Credit Company, organ- 
ized about twenty years ago for the 
purpose of supplying insurance compa- 
nies with information concerning appli- 
cants for insurance, recently confined 
its activities almost exclusively to life 
insurance. But with the automobile 
losses mounting higher many insurance 
companies have begun to believe that 
such a system would apply to automo- 
bile insurance as well as to life, which 
has resulted in the Retail Credit Com- 
pany opening accounts with nearly one 
hundred fire companies for investigai- 
ing automobile fire losses. 

In speaking of the results obtained, 
Walter C. Hill, vice-president of the 
Retail Credit Company, says: “We have 
never handled any line of reporting in 
which there was such a large percent- 
age of unfavorable reports. One fire 
company had us review all its auto fire 
business in Kansas City and found it 
necessary to cancel seventeen per cent 
of the risks on its books. Similar re- 
views have been made in other com- 
munities with approximately the same 
results.” 

The life and accident companies have 
found it necessary to go beyond their 
agency forces to learn if the man who 
buys the policy is insurable under their 
standards. If these companies accepted 
without inspection the risks as offered 
by their agents and brokers, even 
backed up as they are by medical ex- 
aminations, etc., their loss ratios would 
go soaring. 

Good underwriting is a matter of 


——s 


getting information and using it cor. 
rectly. Profitable automobile, fire anq 
theft business is only possible by writ. 
ing desirable people. To eliminate ag 
risks people of bad habits, loose morals, 
doubtful occupation, is to root out bad 
moral hazard. Legitimate losses are 
numerous enough, but it is the other 
kind of losses that makes this business 
burdensome. As the large part of the 
losses come as a result of the neglect 
of the insured, the use he makes of 
the car, or his direct purpose to bene. 
fit by the loss of the car, and as peopie 
who do these things are distinguishable 
from those who do not do them, the 
necessity plainly appears of finding 4 
means of learning who is being assured, 
And it is this necessity that is causing 
the fire companies to adopt a method 
of inquiry that has long. been used jy 
the life and accident companies. 

The systematic use of this kind of 
information by fire companies is yet in 


its experimental stages, but the devel. 


opment of this business hag been rapid, 
and there is every indication that the 
inspection report has become a fixture 
in automobile fire and theft underwrit. 
ing as it has in other lines where the 
moral hazard is so largely determined 
by the character of the insured. 





COVERS LAUNDRIES’ LIABILITY 

The National Union of Pittsburgh, 
represented in New York City by Kim. 
ball & Pollack, Inc., is featuring a new 
cover for laundry owners. This policy 
provides coverage against loss of cus. 
tomers’ property while in the custody 
of the laundry, caused by fire, theft, 
transportation, windstorm or other ele. 
ments. The Kimball & Pollack agency 
thus demonstrates its ability to provide 
real service to brokers. 





TO CONTINUE AGENCY 
Mrs. R. Randal Wangeman will con- 
tinue the local agency of her late hus- 
band at Long Island City. It repre 
na half a dozen prominent compa- 
nies. 




















Newark, N, J. 
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LIGHTNING 
OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE 
TORNADO 
VESSEL 


EXPLOSION—WAR 


RIOT and CIVIL 
COMMOTION 
MOTOR BOAT 


“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 


TOURIST FLOATER 
POSTAL INSURANCE 


The Company with. the',‘L. & L. & G.’’ Service. 
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Losses of Concussion » 
and Explosion Discussed 


AN ARTICLE BY WM. N. BAMENT 





Insurer Not Liable for Explosion 
Losses Caused by “Friendly Fires,” 
Says Adjuster 





WwW. N. Bament, general adjuster of 
the Home, in his series of articles on 
“Some Things’ That Every Agent 
Should Know,” writes of “friendly 
fires,” “chimney fires,” “explosion and 
concussion losses” and several other 
interesting subjects in his latest arti- 
cle. He says: 

The most famous case involving the 
question of friendly fire is the Nnglish 
ase of: 

; Austin vs. Drewe, decided in 1816, 
(4 Campbell, 360; Taunt, 436), 
where utensils, and a stock of sugar in 
process of refining, were damaged by 
excessive heat due to negligence of an 
employee failing to open the register. 

Held—the insurer was not liable. 

Where soot in a chimney catches 
fire and the smoke therefrom causes 
damage to the walls and furnishings 
of a building, it is a loss by a hostile 
fire and the insurer is liable therefor. 

Way vs. Abington Mut. Ins. Co., 166 

Mass., 67, 43; N. E., 1032. 

Similarly when the oil from the wick 
of an oil stove spreads to the oil reser- 
voir, the loss by smoke or heat from 
fire in the latter is one for which the 
insurer is liable. To relieve the com- 
pany from liability, the fire must not 
only have been confined to the stove, 
but to that part of the stove intended 
to come in contact with fire. 

Collins vs. Delaware Ins. Co., 9 Pa. 

Super. Ct., 576. 

But when a stove pipe became dis- 
connected at the ceiling, the loss by 
smoke and soot from the fire which 
had been placed in thé stove was not 


one coming within the protection of 
the policy. 

Cannon vs. Phoenix Ins. Co., 110 
Ga., 562. 

The insurer is not liable for damage 
caused by an exploding steam boiler, 
where there is no fire except under the 
boiler; nor from damage to a boiler 
by overheating from regular furnace 
fires, owing to absence of water in the 
boiler. 

Milandon vs. New Orleans Ins. Co. 

4 La. Ann., 15. 

American Towing Co. vs. German 
Fire Ins. Co., 74 Md., 25; 31 Atl., 
553. 

McGraw, Trustee vs. Home Insur- 
ance Co., 45 Ins. Law Journal, 
193; 144 Pa. Rep., 821. 

When the insured places anything 
on a stove for the purpose of cooking, 
heating or warming, and the stove be- 
comes overheated, causing the article 
to become charred and give off an oily 
or greasy smoke which damages the 
building and contents, the insurer is 
not liable. 

Damage caused by a fire engine on 
its way to a fire is not a loss coming 
under the protection of the policy. 

Foster vs. Fidelity Ins. Co. (24 Pa. 
St., 585), 

nor damage caused by a fire depart- 
ment which breaks into a building’ un. 
eder the mistaken assumption that a 
fire is in progress; but losses of the 
jatter description are usually small, 
and there is a general inclination on 
the part of the insurers to give them 
favorable consideration. 
Explosion and Concussion Losses 

For many years fire insurance. pol- 
icies have contained a condition ex- 
empting the insurer for loss by ex- 
plosion, and those now in use are fol- 
lowed by the words: 

“Unless fire ensues and in that 
event for the loss by fire only.” 
The overwhelming weight of author- 

ity in this country is to the effect that 
if an explosion occurs in the building 


described in,the policy and is caused 
by a hostile fire, the insurer is liable 
for the entire loss by fire and explo- 
sion, the latter being regarded as a 
mere incident of 





“Damage* caused by a fire engine 
on its way to fire is not a loss com- 
ing under the protection of the pol- 
icy, nor damage caused by a fire 
department which breaks into a 
building under the mistaken as- 
sumption that a fire is in progress; 
but losses of the latter description 
are usually small and there is a 
general inclination on the part of 
the insurers to give them favorable 
consideration.” 











the former, and it almost always de- 
velops that the explosion was preceeded 
by fire. 

Washburn vs. Insurance Company, 
2 Fed., 304; 29 Fed. Cas., 308- 
329-330. 

Wheeler vs. Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany, 41 Ins. Law Journal, 247; 
92 N. E., 452. 

On the other hand, the courts are 
unanimous in holding that the insurer 
is not liable for concussion losses to 
neighboring property caused by explo- 
sion. 

Hustace vs. Phenix Insurance Com- 

pany, 175 N. Y., 292; 67 N. E., 592. 

Caballero vs. Home Insurance Com- 
pany, 15 La. Ann.. 517. 

Miller vs. London & Lancashire Ins. 
Co., 41 Til. App., 395. 

German Fire Ins. Co. vs. Roost, 26 
Insurance Law Journal, 699 
(Ohio.) 

Hall & Hawkins vs. National Fire 
Ins. Co., 35 Insurance Law Jour- 
nal, 507 (Tenn.) 

In the following cases, one English 
and one American, it was held that the 
insurers were not liable for concussion 
losses even though the policies did not 


contain the explosion exemption pro- 
vision: 
Everett vs. London Assurance Cor- 
poration, 19 C. B. (N. S.), 126. 

Bird vs. St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co., 52 Ins. Law Journal, 481; 
120 N. E. Rep., 86. 

Since the insurer is not liable for 
losses caused by friendly fires, it of 
course logically follows that he is not 
liable for explosion losses so caused. 





LAKE TARLETON CLUB 





Insurance Men forget Business at New 
Hampshire Resort—J, W., Russell 
Back in Town 





The Lake Tarleton Club, located near 
Pike, N. H., and within easy driving dis- 
tance of Breton Woods in the White 
Mountains, has been quite a vacation 
rendezvous for prominent insurance men 
and their families this season. On re- 
turning from Lake Tarleton last week 
after a three weeks stay with his family 
J. W. Russell, of Russell & Ziegler, 54 
John Street, said that among the guests 
there at the same time were B. M. Culver, 
vice-president of the Niagara; Jesse E. 
White, vice-president of the Great Ameri- 
can; and C. C. Mersereau, president of 
the Pacific and general manager of the 
Bankers & Shippers, each accompanied by 
his family. Being run on the clubhouse 
plan it was all very pleasant, and play 
on the splendid golf links which com- 
pose most of the estate, and the beautiful 
drives, furnish the chief ‘diversions en- 
joyed by the guests. 





Locating His Trouble 
(From Bulletin of North Carolina In- 
surance Department.) 

A colored agent was summoned be- 
fore the insurance commissioner. 
“Don’t you know,” said the commis- 
sioner, “that you can’t sell life insur- 
ance without a state license?” 

“Boss,” said the darkey, “you shuah 
said a mouffull, I knowed I couldn’t 
sell it, but I didn’t know the reason.” 





A Contract 


HOME OFFICE 


Casualty Insurance 








Of Good Faith 


Maryland Casualty 
Company 


BALTIMORE 


Surety Bonds 


Maryland Messages—Number One 


An Insurance Policy is not unlike a Marriage 


Contract. 


The obligations which are a part of a “Mary- 
land” Casualty Policy or Surety Bond have, in 
case of loss, always been generously interpreted 
and promptly met by the Company and thus 
have not only helped its agents to hold and 


increase their business, but have resulted in our 


becoming 


A Nationally Known Organization 


Its continuing worth rests squarely upon the 
character and good faith of its principals. 
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Many Auto Meetings 
This Month and Next 


MEET MANUFACTURERS SEPT. 7 





Underwriters Divided on Vital Ques- 
tion Whether Coverage Should Be 
Unlimited or Restricted 


September and October promise to 
become auspicious months for the auto- 
mobile underwriting fraternity. Sev- 
eral meetings of committees of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference are scheduled for the first 
half of the current month, the regular 
fall gathering of the entire member- 
ship comes September 27 and the rate 
committee early in October will con- 
sider the vital question of changes in 
the present tariffs. New rates become 
effective in January and the rating com- 
mittee of the National Conference has 
given serious attention to the intrica- 
cies of premium readjustments these 
last few weeks. A meeting has also 
been arranged tentatively for next 
Wednesday, September 7, between rep- 
resentatives of the underwriters and a 
committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. A _ previous 
conference was held in July in Detroit. 

That automobile insurance rates 
should be lowered to the point where 
they cease to drive away the preferred 
classes of assureds and to create a 
definite resistance to the sale of motor 
cars is the theory expressed by many 
automobile manufacturers. This idea 


is concurred in by those underwriters. 


who believe that lower rates accom- 
panied by restrictive clauses in the poli- 
cies will yield in the end more pre- 
miums and less loses than unqualified 
coverage “written at a rate.” Friendly 
co-operation between the manufactur- 
ers and insurers is essential because 
they possess common interests. Where 
the former through improved construc- 
tion of cars can remove certain inher- 
ent hazards the insurance companies 
quickly reciprocate with reductions in 
premiums and both parties benefit to 
the extent that lowered costs stimulate 
the buying incentive. 
Full or Limited Coverages? 

Eliminating the moral hazard, the 
greatest single factor contributing to 
the excessive loss ratio on automobile 
underwriting, is not included among the 
responsibilities of the manufacturers. 
The insurance companies, reinforced 
by local police authorities, must wage 
the campaign against wilful losses. 
On the solution of this knotty problem 
underwriting sentiment is sharply di- 
vided, and at practically every confer- 
ence the same divergence of opinion 
has cropped up. An offshoot of marine 
insurance and with the first underwrit- 
ing principles shaped by managers 
trained in marine coverage, automobile 
insurance claims certain adherents 
who contend that a large volume of in- 
surance written on the basis of ade- 
quate rates, will yield good profits, tak- 
ing both the combined underwriting 
and investment returns, and, moreover, 
satisfy completely the desires of as- 
sureds for full protection. 

Opposed to the elder school’ of un- 
derwriters is the faction trained in fire 
insurance circles, automobile managers 
who maintain that automobile coverage 
is still an “infant industry,” is plastic, 
and must be protected by rules and 
regulations calculated to resist the in- 
roads of the unscrupulous motor-car 
owner. This group of underwriters pre- 
dominates in Conference circles and 
the majority of recent decisions at 
Conference meetings have not been at 
variance with their suggestions: The 
whole subject of automobile insurance 
is overflowing with interesting topics 
because there is a lack of uniformity 
in underwriting ideas and proposals. 
The meetings this month and next will 
be productive of a host of well-con- 
sidered suggestions. 

Likewise at the agents’ conventions 
auto insurance is slated to be one of 
the leading topics for discussion. The 


‘ element is forcibly ejected. 


core of the whole problem is -whether - 


Doubles Limit On 
Registered Mail 


NEW MAXIMUM OF AMERICAN 





Will Insure Up to $1,000,900 on Secu- 
rities; and $100,000 on 
Currency 


The American of Newark has doubled 
the amount of its former maximum li- 
ability on registered mail shipments. 
The new limits are $1,000,000 on securi- 
ties and $100,000 on currency. The 
Company says in writing to agents: 

“We are now in a position to cover 
double the amount of our former maxi- 
mum liability on Registered Mail ship- 
ments. The new limits are $1,000,000 
on securities and $100,000 on currency. 

“There is no reason why every agent 
should not place one of these policies 
where he does his banking. True, in 
some cases the returns are small, but, 
like the mill, they “go on forever’— 
without the trouble of renewing the 
policy or collecting the premiums. 

“All you have to do is to have one 
of our policy applications signed and 
forwarded to this office—and this line 
is the easiest in the game to sell be- 
cause there is no premium due on 
presentation of the policy, For that 
matter, unless the assured has occa- 
sion to make use of his policy, there 
never will be! The assured is taking 
no chances in accepting one of our 
Registered Mail policies. 

“With each contract we send the as- 
sured a book of blanks for reporting 
such shipments as he desires insured. 
At the end of each month we bill the 
assured direct for the amount of insur- 
ance he has requested. 

“Semi-annualiy we send a check for 
the commission on such premiums as 
we have collected to the agent who 
placed the policy.” 








NOYES BACK IN U. S. 
Charles F. Noyes, the real estate man 
who has been instrumental in many of 
the real estate transactions in the in- 
surance district in the last few years, 
returned from Europe on the “Olym- 

pic,” Wednesday of this week. 





BLUE GOOSE OUTING 
Plans for the Blue Goose outing are 
making good headway and there is 
every indication that it will be a suc- 
cess. 





Mayor Ellis, of Camden, N. J.. on 
August 15 inaugurated a campaign to 
eliminate “Too Much Speed” by automo- 
bilists with the co-operation of the Avito 
Trade Association to continue unti! 
August 31. 








the companies, as sellers of protection 
service, should be guided by the in- 
clinations of automobile owners be- 
lieving every’ hazard insurable, or 
should strive to reach a lower and 
more popular level of premium costs 
by restricting the scope of indemnity 
so drastically that the moral hazard 
The next 
six weeks should decide fairly definite- 
ly which viewpoint will predominate 
and shape the future course of the 
business. 


New Federation Formed 
Of Insurance Men 


ALL LINES ARE REPRESENTED 


Formed in Wisconsin; Called “United 
Federation of Insurance Under- 
writers”; A. G. Dana Pres’t 





A Fond du Lac county branch of the 
United Federation of Insurance Under- 
writers of Wisconsin, affiliated with the 
national organization, was organized 
by 25 prominent insurance men of the 
county at a luncheon held at the Palmer 
house in Fond du Lac, Wis., on Wed- 
nesday. 

Every branch of insurance was rep- 
resented. Several men from Ripon and 
Waupun attended. 

A. G. Dana, of Fond du Lac, was 
elected president of the new organiza- 
tion. Louis C. DeBruin was elected 
secretary and treasurer. An executive 
committee consisting of five members 
and representing the different lines of 
insurance was also appointed at the 
meeting. Those on the committee and 
the line they represent are: 

J. P. McDermott, casualty; M. M. 
Duel, life; F. J. Wolff, stock and fire; 
F. L. Shaw, mutual, and W. H. Weeks. 


BEST’S REPORTS OUT 





1921 Edition Larger and More Compre. 
hensive Than Ever; Publishes 
List of Lloyd’s, London 





A. M. Best & Co. is distributing to 
its subscribers the twenty-second an. 
nual edition of the fire and marine sec. 
tion of “Best’s Insurance Reports,” 
containing annual statements of insur. 
ance companies and analyses of the 
figures that is published, The latest 
edition, delayed for a few weeks on ac- 
count of a printers’ strike, contains the 
1920 reports for all American and for. 
eign stock companies, American mu- 
tual companies, reciprocal or inter-in. 
surance associations, and individual un- 
derwriting organizations and embraces 
nearly 100 pages more than last year’s 
volume, and altogether numbers 840 
pages. 

Of especial interest in the 1921 edi- 
tion is the complete list of Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters of London, England. Amer. 
ican policyholders often have occasion 
to ascertain the names of particular 
members of this world famous under- 
writing organization. Eighteen recipro- 
cal exchanges were placed involuntarily 
on the “retired” list during 1920 and 
the early part of this year. 








TOTAL ASSETS - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS - 


QO. J. PRIOR, President 











| INCORPORATED 1868 


. ” Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


1921 | 


$1,559,363.71 
935,524.08 
623,839.01 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary | 











“3 neseeting FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America’ 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


102 Years of Service 


losses Paid over $195.000,000 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Fire—Casualty 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A. K. Taylor to Live 
In Shanghai, China: 


WILL LEAVE NATIONAL BOARD 





Has Been With Public Relations Com- 
mittee; Goes With American 
Asiatic Underwriters 





A. K. Taylor, of the public relations 
committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, has resigned and in 
November will go to Shanghai, China, 
to become secretary of the American 
Asiatic Fire Underwriters and secre- 
tary of the American Asiatic Life Un- 
derwriters. The American Asiatic 
Fire Underwriters is an important ag- 
ency and brokerage concern. The presi- 
dent is C. V. Starr, formerly in the in- 
surance business in San Francisco. The 
president of the American Asiatic Life 
Underwriters is William R. Rice, who 
served with Mr. Taylor in the 77th Divi- 
sion both on the Mexican border and 
in Europe. 

President Rabens, of the Rabens 
Trust Company and the American Ori- 
ental Bank of Shanghai, is closely asso- 
ciated with both these enterprises. 

Mr. Taylor was a well known adver- 
tising man in this city connected in 
important positions with several agen- 
cies and went with the “America Fore” 
companies to be advertising manager. 
He resigned from that group and went 
with the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers where he had done some ex- 
ceptionally good work. He is a young 
man who has made many friends in 
the short time he has been in insur- 
ance. 





NO KICK FROM COMMISSIONER 





When He Was a Small Boy His Father 
Told Him To Be Careful With 
His Foot 





One of the insurance commissioners, 
writing to The Eastern Underwriter 
about a cross-examining lawyer for an 
investigating committee, said: 

“You ask me if I. care to make a 
statement for publication about this 
man. I do not. When I.was a small 
boy my father told me that there were 
certain of God’s ‘animals’ that you 
should never kick. I have always 
heeded this injunction; therefore, I 
have nothing upon this occasion for 
publication.” 





BODY OF LIEUT. TURN HERE 

The remains of First Lieutenant 
Raymond Townsend Turn, 315th Infan- 
try, 79th Division, son of John S. Turn, 
secretary of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Insurance Companies, 100 William 
Street, New York City, have been re- 
cently returned from France and were 
buried Thursday, September 1, in 
Sunnyside Cemetery, Tunkhannock, 
Wyoming County, Pa. 

Lieutenant Turn was instantly killed 
in action on the morning of September 
26, 1918 during the advance of his divi- 
sion on Montfaucon in the Argonne. 
He was the first battle casualty of his 
regiment. Lieutenant Turn enlisted the 
second day after war was declared and 
went into active service in May, 1917, 


.from his studies in the University of 


Pennsylvania, and while in the service 
was graduated with the rest of his class 
the same year. 

Lieutenant Turn was cited by his 
a commander for gallantry in 
action. 





BAMENT HOME 
W. N. Bament, general adjuster for 
the Home, who has been in Europe on 
a vacation, returned on the “Olympic” 
this week. Mr. Bament thoroughly en- 
joyed his visit abroad. 





SHALLCROSS HOME 
C. F. Shalleross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
has returned from Europe. 


W. C. Hill, of Elmer A. Lord & Co., 
has returned. from Burope. 





Financial Figures 
Of Mutual Ten Group 


CLAIM ASSETS 





$14,422,703 





Allege Greater Cash Resources Than 
“Ten Largest American Companies 
Operating in New York” 





The letter being sent out to the as- 
sured of New York by A. C. Baker, 
manager of the Improved Risk Mutuals, 
the group of ten mutuals which have 
entered New York City, contains two 
paragraphs which are attracting the 
attention of underwriters. They read: 

“These mutual companies have been 
operated successfully for many years. 
They insure only selected business, co- 
operating with their policyholders to 
prevent fire losses and returning to 
them the ‘savings thereby effected. 
These companies use the same rating 
schedule as the stock companies, but, 
for many years, have annually earned 
for and returned to their policyholders, 
dividends and savings of from 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent of the premiums. 

“In addition to effecting these sub- 
stantial returns, these mutual compa- 
nies have accumulated greater cash re- 
sources, proportionate to their risks 
and losses, than the fen largest Amer- 
ican stock fire companies operating in 
New York.” 

The line, “proportionate to their risks 
and losses” gets this by. 

The cash assets of the ten mutuals 
in the Improved Risk Mutuals group 
are $14,422,703; cash surplus, $6,713,- 
828; re-insurance reserve, $5,284,712; 
losses paid since organization, $36,- 
442.325; dividends and savings since 
organization, $36,079,398. 

The assets follow in detail: Fitch- 
burg Mutual, $432,669; Grain Dealers, 
$1,739,484; Lumbermen’s Mutual, $1,- 
725,800; Michigan Millers, $2,816,167; 
Millers Mutual of Illinois, $1,384,067; 
Millers Mutual of Texas, $836,968; Mill 
Owners Mutual of Iowa, $1,662,627; 
Northwestern Mutual of Seattle, $1,963,- 
648; Penn. Millers Mutual, $1,317,099; 
United Mutual, Boston, $644,384. 





AETNA LIST OF LOCKS 


The Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies’ effective circular on the wis- 
dom of equipping an automobile with 
a lock contains a list of all the locking 
devices approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories and which will benefit an 
assured to the extent of 15 per cent of 
the usual theft rate. There are fifty- 
seven locks, twenty of which are de- 
signed exclusively for use on Fords. 





Moss & Co. have resigned as man- 
agers of the Glens Falls at New Or- 
leans. S. T. Douglass has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Glens 
Falls. 





P. S. Grant, Toronto, is the agricul- 
tural chief agent for the Dominion. 
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Mutual Passed Away; 
Assured Show Loss 


WILSON CITES PERTINENT CASE 








Automobile Truck Liability Damage 
Developed Years Later Into Big 
Suit; Wilson’s Letter 





W. G. Wilson, Cleveland general ag- 
ent, discusses Mutuals in the current 
issue of his little paper. Recently he 
wrote a letter containing some interest- 
ing statements, along with some old 


ones, It presents the stock company 
agents’ attitude very well. Mr. Wilson 
says 


No subject is creating more interest 
in insurance circles throughout the 
country than that of mutual and other 
forms of cheap cut-rate insurance. Our 
own agents ask often for facts and fig- 
ures to combat the arguments set forth 
by exponents of this form of alleged 
competition. We reproduced a letter 
sent by us to a prospective assured 
who was flirting with a mutual seducer. 
We wrote a second letter which said: 

“We pointed out some serious rea- 
sons why you should not subscribe to 
mutual liability insurance. Supple- 
menting the previous information given 
you we again lay stress upon the fact 
that mutual liability insurance (wheth- 
er of ordinary or reciprocal kind) is 
highly speculative as distinguished from 
the non-speculative form known as 
stock insurance; it is also economical- 
ly unsound and politically destructive. 

“Tt is speculative because no actuary 
can foretell the cost. . 

“Based on the accumulated data of 
nearly two centuries the cost of life 
insurance can be and is foretold with 
almost mathematical certainty. No 
such statistics are available to the li- 
ability policy—this form of insurance 
is too new. 

“Life insurance provides for the oc- 
currence of but one thing—death; li- 
ability insurance guarantees against a 
multiplicity of things occurring in a 
great many ways and under circum- 
stances and conditions widely varying. 
The amount of an insurance company’s 
liability under a life insurance policy 
is fixed and chargeable in full imme- 
diately upon the happening of the thing 
insured against—the death of the in- 
sured, while the amount of liability un- 
der a liability policy is governed by 
innumerable facts and its discharge 
may occupy a period of years—a life- 
time in some cases. That this latter 
assertion is not a hypothetical assump- 
tion has been verified by a recent case 
right here in Cleveland. 

A Cleveland Case 

“Several years ago The W—— Com- 
pany were induced into joining a mu- 
tual insurance combination to carry 
their automobile truck liability. One 
of their machines injured a boy and a 
nominal settlement was then made in 
the case. Recently the injured boy be- 
came of age and entered suit against 
the W—— Company for $50,000, alleg- 
ing that he had been permanently in- 
jured and that he had not legally agreed 
to any previous settlement—because 
he was a minor and unable to agree to 
any such arrangement. The mutuai 
company had long since ceased to exist 
and there was nothing for The W—— 
Company to do but assume their own 
liability which means that they must 
pay whatever verdict may now be ren- 
dered against them, whereas had they 
carried their coverage in any of the 
standard companies their policy would 
have afforded exactly the same protec- 
tion now that it did during the year 
the accident happened. 

“Such cases are by no meang excep- 
tional but are in fact of frequent occur- 
rence. 

Cant Foretell Cost 

“The man-made laws on which liabil- 
ity is based are constantly changing 
by new statutes. In fact every import- 
ant term in the cost of liability insur- 
ance is variable. 

“All these facts make mutual liability 
insurance highly speculative. It is easy 


to ascertain how much it will cost to 
get in a mutual liability insurance com- 
pany, but impossible to tell how much 
it will cost to get out. 

“Mutual Liability Imsurance is eco- 
nomically unsound because the buyer 
of it engages in a highly technical, 
commercial enterprise of which he has 
not the slightest personal knowledge 
and whose partners aré“ unknown to 
him although they agree to assume his 
loss and he agrees to assume their 
losses. 

“He can avoid all this false econo- 
my by purchasing stock insurance at a 
fixed and definite sum, which is guar- 
anteed by capital in additional to sur- 
plus and reserves. 

“Mutual liability insurance is politic- 
ally destructive because it is socialistic 
and communistic. It is a principle no 
patron of a “Mutual” or a “Reciprocal” 
or ah “Inter-Insurer” would want ap- 
plied to his own regular business. 

“Socialism is a theory of government 
and social order according to which all 
should be held as a common trust, and 
the profits received from all labor de- 
voted to the general good and as the 
individual becomes a partner of the 
State, loses all individuality and be- 
comes a mere slave of government. 

“All courts agree that mutual liabil- 
ity insurance rests on a theory that all 
the members (policyholders) of a given 
company assume ‘collective ownership,’ 
and that they practice ‘collective man- 
agement’ and regard ‘profits’ as a ‘com- 
mon trust’—all these being mere tenets 
of socialism and communism. 

“Every convert to mutual liability in- 
surance has taken a step on the road 
to have his business run by the com- 
munity and the profits devoted to the 
general good. 

“Some successful business men patro- 
nize mutual liability insurance compa- 
nies apparently without realizing what 
they are doing, for these same success- 
ful men would avoid depositing their 
cash in a mutual bank, would not con- 
duct their own regular business on the 
mutual plan, or would not subscribe 
to any doctrine that has as its motive 
the destruction of individualism, through 
the introduction of communism, or so- 
cialism in any degree or for any pur- 
pose. 

“There is not an out and out socialist 
in the country (whether or not a col- 
lege professor) who does not advocate 
mutual liability insurance as the first 
step toward the socialistic goal—this 
goal meaning the ultimate taking of all 
business, all commerce and all industry 
by the State. All employers who specu- 
late with mutual liability insurance 
are not socialists. All men who are 
conducting such companies are not so- 
cialists. But every insurant and every 
such company is aiding in destroying 
individual initiative and individual 
responsibility. 

“They are encouraging ‘collective 
ownership,’ ‘collective management’ 
and the holding of all ‘profits’ as a 
‘common trust’ * * * 

Gilkeson-Davis 

“We also have before us as we write, 
the fourth notice of assessment issued 
by the Gilkeson-Davis Underwriting 
Company addressed to Messrs. Thomas 
& McKinnon, 209 So. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, demanding that they pay their 
assessment for excess losses sustained 
by virtue of their membership in a 
mutual liability insurance combination. 

“But the worst is yet to come, for we 
are certain that the present year will 
disclose a larger number of such fail- 
ures. Old line companies with their 
long experience and more nearly ade- 
quate rates are finding casualty busi- 
ness anything but profitable as regards 
automobile coverage. . 

“The Aetna, for instance, has recent- 
ly cancelled all of its automobile fire 
and theft policies in the entire state 
of North Carolina because of heavy 
losses sustained. 

“Do you believe, sir, that it is pos- 
sible for any cheap-rate concern to live 
or thrive under these conditions? 

“It simply cannot be done. 

“You are a man of intelligence, busi- 
ness experience and training. We do 
not believe that you will purposely be 
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Total Assets 


STATEMENTS, DECEMBER 31, 1920 
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Iusurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 














a party to their propaganda by sub- 
scribing to mufual liability insurance 
in view of all these facts unless you 
are willing to jeopardize your fortune, 





past, present and prospective; and 
that, in addition, you are ready to ac 
quiesce in the socialistic state that is 
now being experienced in Russia.” 


September 2, 192) 
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Insurance Agent Acts 
As “Fairy Godmother” 


OWN CASH AVERTS LAPSATION 





Veteran Actor’s Relatives Get Over 
$4,000 as Big Surprise Instead of 
Having Old Debts to Pay 





Sometimes benefits accrue from in- 
surance that are as unexpected and 
peneficial as the blessings wafted to 
the heroes and heroines of fairy tales 
py the wands of fairy godmothers. One 
such case has just come to light by 
the death of Fred Ward, an old-time 
actor and more recently a vaudeville 
manager, who expired in Paris on July 
7, At first it was thought his affairs 
were in somewhat involved condition 
put it later developed that he had held 
a life insurance policy in the Travelers 

5,000. 
ipa years ago, however, Ward had 
porrowed $360 on this policy and since 
that time he had not paid any pre- 
miums. Since the $360 represented the 
cash value of the policy Ward himselt 
supposed it had no further value, and 
so far as he was concerned allowed 
o lapse. 
" Bat the life insurance agent through 
whom the policy had been secured was 
an old personal friend and admirer of 
Fred Ward. This agent, John J. Kemp, 
55 John Street, knowing that Ward at 
the time secured the loan on the policy 
had so fallen off in health that he would 
be unable to pass another physical ex- 
amination, determined to keep up pay- 
ments on the policy from his own funds. 

The upshot of the whole matter is 
that instead of the relatives of Fred 
Ward being involved in debt through 
his death, they are in receipt of more 
than $4,000 clear in the form of life 
insurance, with the loan and the pre- 
mium payments made by Mr. Kemp all 
provided for. It was as surprising and 
heart-lifting as a gift from heaven. ; 

There’s no fairy godmother in this 
true story but there’s a prosaic life in- 
surance agent whom most everybody 
would like to number among his friends. 





FIREMAN INSURES EFFECTS 





Fresno, Cal. Smoke-eater Startles Un- 
derwriters by Novel Appli- 
cation 





One of the leading agencies in 
Fresno, Cal., had a call the other day 
for a policy which makes a good story 
at the expense of the Fresno fire de- 
partment. The applicant entered the 
insurance office and stated that he 
wished to take out a $200 policy against 
loss by fire on his personal effects. 
The negotiations proceeded satisfactor- 
ily until it came to the point where the 
applicant gave the address of the house 
where his goods were stored, then, to 
the surprise of the agent; it developed 
that the applicant was a member of ths 
Fresno fire department, and the goods 
he wished insured against fire were 
kept in one of the city’s fire houses. 
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Public Confidence 
In Stock Insurance 


PROVED AFTER SAN FRANCISCO 





Text of Seventh “Giving a Thought to 
Fire Insurance” Article; 
Last But One 





The National Board’s “Giving a 
Thought To Fire Insurance” articles 
will be concluded by article No. 8 to 


be run next week. These articles have 
created widespread interest, especially 
in editorial offices. The seventh arti- 
cle—*‘Public Confidence”’—follows: 

Can you visualize the distrust among 
policyholders — equivalent almost to 
panic—that would have followed the 
San Francisco conflagration of 1906, 
with its unprecedented loss, had it not 
been for the confidence of the people, 
everywhere, in the good faith and finan- 
cial integrity of stock fire insurance 
companies? 

During three day’s time that disaster 
wiped out insured property values 
greater by some sixty or seventy mil- 
lions of dollars than the aggregate 
surplus of all the stock companies then 
licensed to do business in California! 

Was this confidence of the people 
misplaced? No. As stated in one of 
the earlier sketches, the company 
failures were negligible and stockhold- 
ers promptly responded to the call for 
the restoration of depleted capital and 
surplus coffers. 

Stock fire underwriting, quite as 
much as if not more than banking, is 
dependent on the confidence of the 
public, and that which destroys con- 
fidence works almost irreparable dam- 
age so insidious is the progress of cal- 
umny and so difficult is it to overtake 
and refute. 

Until fire comes a policy contract 
seems of but little importance and often 
is tucked away and forgotten. Hence 
it is of first importance that those who 
buy fire insurance to protect their 
property interests, and assure the peace 
of mind which leaves them free to 
prosecute their own business affairs, 
should have nothing but the best the 
market affords. Any form other than 
“stock” fire insurance puts the policy- 
holder in the insurance business him- 
self, with all its hazards and responsi- 
bilities, and merely creates for him a 
new liability; not relief from one al- 
ready existent. 

Group Definitions 

In the public conception, all branches 
and classes of companies are too often 
lumped together, even though they have 
nothing in common and are vastly dif- 
ferent in organization requirements, 
methods, practices and operation. The 
impression exists only because they are 
all called “insurance companies.” 

Let me divide the groups of com- 
panies first into those indemnifying for 
(1) property damaged or destroyed; (2) 
accidents and injuries to people; (3) 
failure in surety or fidelity; and (4) 
death, naturally or accidentally. They 
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are known broadly as fire and marine, 
casualty, surety, and life insurance com- 
panies. Again these are subdivided 
into classes—stock and mutual. 

Each branch, and each class in each 
branch, is governed by separate insur- 
ance statutes of the several states and 


in every case, except life, the reserve. 


requirements for stock companies are 
the highest and their standards of solv- 
ency the most rigid. In life in- 
surance alone—an entirely distinct serv- 
ice and with no relationship whatever to 
other branches—both stock and mutual 
companies are required to reserve un- 
der identical standards. 

This explanation is made in answer to 
inquiries that have developed since the 
publication of the Sketches was under- 
taken. I am, of course, speaking only 
for stock fire insurance companies and 
am trying to make plain that few prin- 
ciples and few statutes applicable to 
other branches properly could be ap- 
plied to them. 

Fulfill Contracts 

You will have observed in these 
articles, -of course, that no attempt has 
been made, except by mere reference, to 
touch upon outward and visible services 
of fire underwriting such as the adjust- 
ment and ‘payment of fire losses. You 
meet that every day, and know all about 
it. I can say, however, with the cer- 
tainty of expressing no more than exact 
truth, that every stock fire insurance 
company seeking the confidence of the 
public earnestly desires to pay its losses 
promptly and honestly and in accord- 
ance with the policy provisions. The 
honest man has nothing to fear, ever, as 
every legitimate company will gladly 
assist him in getting his just due when 
loss comes. 

The policy contracts issued to you, 
which guarantee indemnity for loss to 
the property specified, are more for 
your protection than ours. For many 
years these contracts have been pres- 
cribed by statutes of New York and 
many other states both as to insuring 
conditions and restrictions, and to size 
of type. They are “Standard Policies” 
in fact as well as in name, the provi- 
sions for our common protection hav- 
ing been clarified by court decisions 
until there is no doubt of their intent. 

Before loss occurs, as previously 
stated, a policy of fire insurance seem- 
ingly is of little importance but after 
that event it becomes a document of 
great value. Then the contracts to 
which the stock fire insurance compa- 
nies put their names and guarantees 
are, to all intents and purposes, sight 
drafts within certain contractual limita- 
tions, of course, but still sight drafts 
upon the makers in favor of honest 
claimants. These guarantees are 
backed by capital surplus and the 
statutory reserves previously explained. 
They constitute Insurance within the 
full meaning of the word, that is, 
to make safe. 


DARLINGTON IN NEW OFFICE 


Took Hold As United States Manager 
of Norwich Union on Wednesday 
Afternoon 





On Wednesday afternoon Hart Dar- 
lington, thé new United States man- 
ager of the Norwich Union, assumed 
his duties. A large number of tele- 
phone messages and letters of congrat- 
ulation were received. 

It is predicted by underwriters that 
Mr. Darlington will make a strong, 
forceful, popular manager. Although 
comparatively a young man, for years 
he had the respect of underwriters and 
agents. 


SUGGESTS SAFETY STAPLES 








Writer in Batavia Believes Use of 
Staples Would Soon Fix Respon- 
sibility for Pilferage 





Writing to the “Post Magazine” of 
London from far-off Batavia a corres- 
pondent offers a good suggestion for 
the detection of thefts occuring while 
packages are in the custody of carriers. 
The use of safety staples he recom- 
mends as a deterrent. His letter in 
part follows: 

“If those Rotterdam, Amsterdam au- 
thorities do not think the English clause 
effective enough, why not add to it: 
‘And provided that all planks of the 
cases are secured with safety staples,’ 
which, owing to their shape, prevent re- 
moval without detection. This will ac- 
tually check undetected pilferage, and 
if the contents of a case are short, 
and the staples intact, it may be safely 
said that the theft took place in the 
warehouse of the senders. If the sta- 
ples have been interfered with, the re- 
ceiver of the goods receives by that fair 
warning that he can expect theft to 
have occurred. Being closely connected 
with claim settling, I have seen a good 
many cases where pilferage took place 
without any outward signs that the 
package had been tampered with, and, 
judging by the filling used to give the 
package its proper weight, the theft oc- 
curred either on board the ship or in 
harbor of transhipment or arrival. 

“Taking into consideration the clev- 
erness and skill of modern pilferers, 
the clause will cause unpleasant dis- 
putes, and perhaps additional loss for 
breakage to the companies concerned. 

“In concluding, I may say that the 
K. P. M. (Royal Packet Co.) used to 
have such a safety staples clause in 
their bills of lading when shipping na- 
tive soft goods, which clause worked so 
well that they abolished it very soon 
afterwards because they had to pay too 
many claims, as receivers were able to 


prove at once that theft had been com- ° 


mitted while the goods were in charge 
of the Steamship Company. Further 
comment seems quite superfluous.” 
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THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 


case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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Plea for Inventories 
Made in Bank Paper 


SAVE TROUBLE IN CASE OF LOSS 








“Financier” Writer Tells Why Insur- 
ance Companies Can’t Inspect 
More Than They Do 





In his latest article on insurance in 
“The Banker and Financier” the writer 


= calling himself “William Street,” gives 
this advice: 

Whether fire insurance be carried 

‘i= upon mercantile or residential property 


a proper inventory of values should be 
maintained at all times. This practice 
will not only enable the policyholders 
to take out protection commensurate 
with the value it is intended to cover, 
put in the event of loss will make for 
speedy and satisfactory settlements. 
Many agents supply their customers 
with small inventory books, in which 
is recorded a list of the articles con- 
tained in each room in the home, to- 
gether with its value, final summaries 
being entered upon the last page. As 
new purchases are made or pieces of 
furniture or other articles bought or 
sold, the inventory should be corrected, 
thereby keeping the record constantly 
up to date. The desirability of thus 
maintaining an intelligent record of 
one’s insurable possessions will be ap- 
parent to any reasonable person, and 
failure so to do has been productive of 
a great deal of undeserved irritation 
against underwriting institutions. 

Fire insurance is not intended to 
more than replace the monied value of 
destroyed property; and in order to de- 
termine values the insurance compa- 
nies must be furnished with reliable 
records. It has often been asked why 
the companies do not call for such in- 
formation before they issue their pol- 
icles, instead of waiting until a loss 
occurs? 

The explanation is that not one house 
in a hundred upon the average will be 
destroyed by fire and that if the under- 
writers compelled an inspection of prop- 
erties in advance it would add greatly 
to the expense of doing business, and 
would require increased premiums. 


Underwriters are more than anxious 
to deal fairly with their customers, but 
they rightly insist upon transacting 
business upon a business basis, and 
»their demand for an explicit statement 
of values is wholly reasonable. While 
larger establishments make periodic 
inventories of their properties, and can 
always tell the amount of insurable 
values, many small merchants are neg- 
ligent in the matter, feeling that as the 
business is wholly their own, detailed 
figures are unnecessary. 

Only recently a retail hardware mer- 
chant lost an action brought against 
a fire insurance company, when he ad- 
mitted that he kept no books; issued 
no purchase slips or had record of the 
receipt or sale of goods, other than “his 


th 


retentive memory.” The court properly 
sustained the contention of the com- 
pany that it was entitled to reasonable 
assurance of destroyed values, and that 
the payment of claims upon the bare 
unsupported statement of the assured 
was opposed to public policy, and if in- 
dulged in would be putting a premium 
upon crime. . 

We have known adjusters in the 
settlement of losses upon the con- 
tents of residences to take the 
policyholder from room to room ask- 
ing him to visualize in so far as he 
was able the contents of each. While 
this plan attests the good faith of the 
insurance company in striving to give 
its policyholders all they are entitled 
to, it is yet unsatisfactory alike to in- 
surer and insured. Try as he might the 
property-owner is sure to overlook some 
piece of furniture or other article, while 
the insurance company realizes that it 
has nothing positive upon which to 
predicate its payment and is relying 
largely upon the reputation for veracity 
of the policyholder. A situation of this 
sort could be wholly overcome through 
the simple and business-like practice 
of keeping an inventory. Once estab- 
lished a revision of the figures from 
time to time could easily be made, and 
all chance of dispute obviated thereby. 

Inventories are essential to the pro- 
curing of loans or the intended sale of 
mercantile or manufacturing properties, 
and where values are large or the char- 
acter of the property surveyed compli- 
cated, expert appraisers are called in 
for the task. The custom of having 
independent plant surveys made is 
growing in favor, and many home own- 
ers even are following it, realizing how 
a@ properly prepared inventory would 
aid in the collection of a claim should 
the residence be destroyed by fire, tor- 
nado or cyclone. 





DEFINES TERMS 





Representative of Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes Discusses Underwriter, 
Agent and Broker 





In a talk on “Unity and Co-Opera- 
tion of Underwriter, Agent and Broker,” 
Walter R. Hamilton, manager of Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes in Seattle, made 
this statement: 

“The broker depends upon the lar- 
ger or special hazards for most of his 
prospects, while the agent looks to the 
vastly greater number of smaller risks 
—mercantile stores and buildings, 
dwellings, farm property and miscell- 
aneous lines—for his revenue. There 
is, therefore, a decided difference in 
the broker’s and the agent’s fields of 
operation. Only too often these two 
classes of producers fail to realize the 
other occupies an economic place in the 
community, giving rise to occasional 
misunderstandings, while if each would 
stay within his respective sphere this 
condition would be eliminated, making 
room for co-operation stimulated by a 
little clean competition in the few cases 
where the line of demarcation cannot 
be drawn.” 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
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OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
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Surplus 


Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can 


find ample 


capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


DULUTH 
SEATTLE 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

















THE YORKSHIR 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, 


FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 

U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers.ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
WALLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 





Assets, $2,743,342.03 Liabilities, $1,644,822.39 Surplus, $1,098,519.64 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: o¥is 
METROPOLITAN  ccccccccccccceese Willard S. Brown & Co........+++- New York, N. Y. 
PRE ie CORSE. ssccceccvcceacees Meltare Kelly .cccccesecccccevccee San Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA .........- Harry R. Bush......... ..»Greensboro, N. C. 
SOU THIRADE EEE occcccccecccecte Dargan & Turner...........ssseeees Atlanta, Ga. 
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Pittsburgh, 
Managers— 
C. P. Campbell Agency 160 


Walter Morris’ Sons 1874 
Ammon & White 1890 
Little & McClure 3699 
Underhill & McClure 1919 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICB 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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E. C. Budlong’s Fling At 
Cut Rate Purchasers 


AMERICAN LOVE OF CHANGE 








Experiment With New or Cheap Until 
Eye-Teeth Are Cut; Whack’s 
Average Premiums 





E. C. Budlong, vice-president of the 
Bankers Accident of Des Moines, and a 
skilful literary craftsman, has taken a 
fling at cut-rate insurance by pointing 
out the significance of averages. The 
great mass of the American people is 
ever looking for a change, this dissatis- 
faction with existing things furnishing 
Mr. Budlong his text. He says that 
anything new or unusual pleases Amer- 
icans temporarily. As soon as a2 man 
buys an auto he commences to experi- 
ment. Standard makes of tires are ex- 
pensive; so he thinks he is saving 
money in buying seconds. After a 
while he comes to his senses and buys 
the best regardless of cost because the 
best is the cheapest in the long run. 

Averages 

Competition regulates the price of 
most commodities and no insurance 
company can stand out by itself and 
charge more for its policies than they 
are really worth or more than other 
standard companies charge for the same 
thing. 

He continues: 

An insurance rate is based on expe- 
rience and upon the risk assumed. The 
ultimate cost of insurance depends on 
the average experience of the compa- 
nies. It is safer to take the experiencs 
of old established companies as a basis 
for rate making than to guess at it. 

When you go into a big city bank the 
noise of the various adding machines 
is almost deafening. Why do they use 
adding machines? Merely to get exact 
results. If a bank takes in a thousand 
deposits in a day totaling $100,000 the 
average deposit is $100. If it pays 
three thousand checks in a day for a 
total of $75,000 the average payment 
would be $25. Why all this noisy ma- 
chine and detail work? Why not credit 
each man who makes a deposit that 
day with $100 and charge each account 
upon which a check is drawn with $25. 
If this were done the cash book would 
balance to a penny, but the individual 
accounts would not “whack” as the 
bank boys say. 

Again—The average claim against our 
company is about $40. Therefore, why 
all the figuring and fussing? Why not 
send a check for $40 to every man who 
presents a claim instead of paying 
Smith the $3.57 due him and Jones the 
$765. due him, and hundreds of others 
in varying amounts. Would it work? 

Average Premium Plan 

The most. ridiculous theory that has 
ever been advanced is the average pre- 
mium or the plan of charging every 
one the same amount regardless of age, 
occupation or exposure. 

If a company had 100,000 people in- 
sured in ten different classes from “AA” 
to “XX,” ten thousand people in each 
class, and each class paying the correct 
rate, the average class would be approx- 
imately class “D” or “E.” Therefore, 
why not charge every one the class “EB” 
rate and let it go at that. It would 
average out all right. But suppose fifty 


thousand of the policyholders were class 
“AA” risks and fifty thousand Uivided 
in the other nine classes. Would it be 
fair to charge the “AA” men the “E” 
rate? How long would they stay in? 
In the course of time the less hazard- 
ous risks would insure elsewhere and 
the hazardous risks would stick. In 
consequence the average would no long- 
er be in “D” or “E,” but more likely 
in “EF” or — 

Now suppose in order to keep every- 
one happy a company abandoned every 
class but “AA” and bunched them all 
in together. How long could they stay 
in business and meet the claims of haz- 
ardous risks written at the preferred 
rates? 

It stands to reason that such a com- 
pany could do an enormous business, 
but the law of averages would eventu- 
ally leave such a company in a sad 
predicament. 

Doesn’t your own good common sense 
tell you that it costs more to insure a 
section man or a coal miner than it 
costs to insure a farmer, and that it 
costs more to insure a farmer than it 
does a clerk at the ribbon counter, the 
lawyer, banker, or bookkeeper? 

This company would be just as safe 
insuring a thousand railroad switchmen 
at the rate charged for such risks as a 
thousand bookkeepers at the raie 
charged office men; but to make the 
office men pay the switchman’s rate or 


to give the switchman the office man’s . 


rate, or to attempt an average would 
be the rankest injustice. 

The fact that when all the claims are 
in and paid the average is $40, has 
nothing whatever to do with the cost 
of insuring the individual risk. 

Do you suppose a fire insurance com- 
pany would do such a thing? Not for 
long? 

The average age of all persons ir- 
sured in a life company is age 35, but 
would the life company take dn every- 
one from 16 to 70 at the rate for age 
35 and come out even, just to save time 
and trouble? 

Pernicious Competition 

It takes the total of the individual 
checks and deposits in the bank to 
strike the average. It takes the total 
of the little and the large claims paid 
by an insurance company to get the 
average. It takes the proper rate for 
each age in life insurance to arrive at 
the average age and average policy, 
and in accident insurance it takes the 
total of all classes added together and 
averaged to get the average rate. 

Get these facts in your head in meet- 
ing this pernicious short cut, cut rate 
competition, and furthermore, remem- 
ber Rome was not built in a day. The 
experience of one company for one year 
or ten years is not enough. It takes 
many, many years of experience to 
strike these averages, and companies 
or associations which experiment with 
such things are monkeying with the 
buzz saw just as the amateur bus com- 
panies are doing in competing with es- 
tablished street railway companies. in 
the story on the front page. Do you 
see the point? 





A Baltimore court commission is to 
investigate the affairs of the Empioyers’ 
Mutual Insurance and Service ,Com- 
pany of Baltimore, the strike insur- 
ance outfit. 
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A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 





- NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 











LOGUE, LOWRIE, NIEHAUS & CO. 
INSPECTION 
SCHEDULE ANALYSIS 
ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 
ARROTT BUILDING, WOOD ST. & FOURTH AVE. 


UNLIMITED scuel??°22%.x58 SERVICE 








J. E.STONE & CO. 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—LIABILITY—CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 
710 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Bell Telephone, Court 2483 


PITTSBURGH : : : - - - PENNA. 











Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 
43 Cedar St., ‘ 40 Clinton St., 
New York City Newark, N. J. 


Agricultural Ins. Co, of Watertown Nationale of Paris Fireman’s Fund 
Atlas Assurance Co, Rhode Island Insurance Co. Home Fire & Marine 

















J. J. BOLAND’S NEW BERTH 

James J. Boland, formerly of the 
Seneca Fire and the New York Na- 
tional, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the Steel Realty 
Development Corporation, of Buffalo, 
an organization claiming a capitaliza- 
tion of $15,000,000 and operating 57 
Offices. It is reported to have a line 
of $6,000,000 which is now being bro- 
kered through a large Buffalo agency. 


“‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance 60, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - - $117,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $44,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
HEW YORK CITY 





H. H. Rimington, general manager 
of the La Salle Fire, has been admitted 
to membership in the Union. 

















ALL LINES 











75 Fulton Street 


EXCESS REINSURANCE COVERAGES 


SPECIAL RATES on CONFLAGRATION AND CATASTROPHE COVERS 


Unexcelled facilities for underwriters wishing to cede or 
to receive profitable excess or participating reinsurance 
premiums of any nature whatsoever. 


WALTER A. BROCKHURST 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY INSURANCE MARKET ON THE GLOBE 
Cable: WALTBROCK, New York 





ANY LIMIT | 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Exceptional Service to Agents and/or Brokers Desiring to Place Surplus and/or Affidavit and/or Special 
Risks of Every Class, Including Immediate Loss Settlements 
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Carpinter & Baker 
Get National Liberty 


SECOND OCEAN APPOINTMENT 





Succeed C. Steendal as Managers; 
Company Has Shown Favorable 
Marine Experience 





Carpinter & Baker have been ap- 
pointed marine managers of the Na- 
tional Liberty and yesterday succeeded 
the Northern Underwriting Agency in 
that capacity. Inklings concerning the 
change were passed around Beaver 
Street several weeks ago, but no con- 
firmation could be secured until both 
Mr. Steendal’s office and the home 
office of the National Liberty author- 
ized the announcement, J. F. Murphy, 
head underwriter fer the Northern Un- 
derwriting Agency, says that “Mr. 
Steendal has decided to discontinue 
the representation as marine manager 
of the National Liberty Insurance Co. 
of America on and after September i.” 

Years of success in inland marine un- 
derwriting have gained for Carpinter 
& Baker the reputation of being the 
peer of any inland office in the country. 
Entrance into the ocean field was made 
in January when E. W. 8. Morren was 
engaged to underwrite for the Fuso 
Marine & Fire, of Tokio. Securing the 
marine appointment of the National 
Liberty is another big step forward. 
The company had assets on December 
31, 1920, of $12,071,029, and net marine 
premiums last year amounted to $862,- 
036. 





Cc, 1. F. ACTION DEFERRED 





Institute Reports Suggestions Back to 
Committee; Importance 
Magnified 





The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters last week discussed the 
recommendations offered by the com- 
mittee of three appointed to handle 
the question of insurance certificates 
under C. I. F. contracts, and returned 
them to the committee for further con- 
sideration. Another meeting is ex- 
pected to be called the latter part of 
this week. A wide difference of opinion 
still exists in marine circles regarding 
what action on this C. I. F. question 
will be most sensible and equitable to 
both shippers and underwriters. This 
divergence of views will probably dis- 
appear, however, as the first wave of 
excitement caused by Justice McCan- 
dle’s decision subsides. Many are in- 
clined to believe that the importance 
of the court’s action has been exag- 
gerated and that revolutionary changes 
in the American practise of issuing cer- 
tificates will not be required. 





T. B. RANDALL RESIGNS 


T. B. Randall, assistant marine secre- 
tary of the Commercial Union, has re- 
signed and his position filled through 
the appointment of George Hansen, 
formerly with the Billings brokerage 
and adjusting house. 


Scandinavian 
American Report 


MEETS DEPARTMENT DEMANDS 








Slight Impairment in Capital Require- 
ments, Due to Heavy Losses, 
is Made Good 





A slight impairment in the capital 
requirements of the Scandinavian 
American Assurance Corporation, of 
Christiana, Norway, has been rectified 
through remittances from the home 
offices so that the United States branch 
today is in excellent condition, accord- 
ing to statements contained in the ex- 
amination of the company conducted 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. F. H. & C. R. Osborn are 
United States managers for the com- 
pany which transacts fire and marine 
insurance here.. Organized in* Norway 
in 1916 by ten Norwegian companies 
which own all the capital stock the 
Scandinavian American was entered 
here in October of that year to write 
marine covers and in 1919 secured per- 
mission to handle fire risks. 

Income and disbursements for the 
period from January 1, 1920 to Febru- 
ary 28, 1921, are covered in the state 
department report, total income for the 
fourteen months amounting to $6,557,- 
903 including $2,211,663 from net fire 
premiums, $2,804,232 from net marine 
premiums, $206,516 from interest and 
dividends and $1,322,819 in remittances 
from the home office. Expenditures in- 
cluded $984,155 in net fire losses, $2,- 
463,478 for net marine losses, $1,330,213 
for commissions to brokers and agents 
and $981,504 remitted to the home office. 
Total disbursements figured up to $6,- 
018,007. 

Under the general form total admit- 
ted assets equaled $4,089,620 while the 
liabilities aggregated $3,597,690 on Feb- 
ruary 28 last. Liabilities included $2,- 


092,551 reserve for net unpaid losses 


and $1,400,639 reserve for unearned 
premiums. The resultant surplus of 
$491,930, or $91,930 in excess of the 
statutory deposit was cut away, how- 
ever, by the capital statement as re- 
quired under Section 27 of the New 
York State insurance law so that the 
balance amounted to $251,524, creating 
a technical impairment of the capital. 

Concerning the restitution of the re- 
quired amount and general condition of 
the company’s business the statement 
says: 

“The impairment was made good by 
remittances from home office between 
June 30 and August 20, 1921, consisting 
of net additions to ‘cash vested in and 
held by United States trustees’ amount- 
ing to $172,504 and $88,884.60 credited 
to general account, a total increase in 
United States branch funds of $261,- 
388.60.” 

‘It is apparent from the foregoing 
statement that the company’s loss ex- 
perience has been exceedingly heavy. 
Undoubtedly there will be considerable 
recoveries realized in the form of sal- 


vage and reinsurance due from unau- 
thorized companies, but information re- 
cently received discloses that the com- 
pany has been notified of several heavy 
losses incurred subsequent to the period 





General Agents Marine Department 
St, Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
oenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 

Westchester Fire Insurance 
lagara Fire Ins. Co. 
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Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
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Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
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Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 


Incorporated 1918 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 


(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


1-3 So. William St. 
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BRITISH HULL MARKET ACTIVE 





Many Vessels Being Covered at Re- 
duced Values Which Almost Double 
Claim Ratio for P. A. 





The present status of the British hull 
market, with conditions aggravated by 
the recent collapse of the Joint Hull 
Agreement, is well described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from “The 
Policy-Holder”: 

“More business is being done in the 
hull market, and owners seem to have 
tired of waiting to see which way the 
cat was going to jump. Fortunately 
there is some show of firmness on the 
part of the leading underwriters and 
both rates and values are better than 
they were during the slump of last 
month, though they are still very de- 
pressed. Typical of recent business is 
a risk which last year was placed on 
a value of £140,000 at a guinea rate, 
and is now done on a value of £80,000 
at the same rate in £ as was paid in 
guineas last year. This is not good 
enough for it shows a decrease of over 
50 per cent in premium, in bulk, while 
the claim ratio for particular average 
is just doubled. Such reductions can- 
not be justified by the present cost of 
repairs, which is the only criterion to 
be applied to the case. The only ap- 








under examination, which will to a large 
extent offset such recoveries. 


“The company’s lines on clagses of 
risks which in the past year have 
proved uaprofitable have been consider- 
ably reduced, and it is the expectation 
of the managers that in the next few 
months its financial condition will show 
a substantial improvement. On April 14, 
1921, securities in the hands of the 
United States trustee to the amount of 
$218,000 par value were released. The 
proceeds from the sale of these secur- 
ities were applied to the payment of 
losses.” 


parent reduction in that cost, is the re- 
duction in wages obtained by the recent 
agreement between the employers and 
the trades unions of the ship-repairing 
industry, while the joiners’ strike also 
has its effect, and worsens rather than 
improves the situation. It is not to the 
present that one must look for any 
profit from hull business, and the future 
is too problematic to justify such dras- 
tic reductions in the cost of insurance. 
“It is true that the claims on risks 
now being written will mature through- 
out the next three years, and that many 
of them will not have to be paid until 
1923, but underwriters have no indica- 
tion of any reduction even within that 
period to give them any hope of mak- 
ing a profit out of this year’s business. 
In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that when, during the war, it was 
found necessary to raise rates and val- 
ues, the Joint Hull Committee legis- 
lated for the existing conditions, and 
made no provision for future increases 
in repair bills, though those increases 
were certain and easily foreseen. What 
justification for adopting the very op- 
posite policy in making decreases in 
the cost of insurance can there be? 
And, moreover, what optimism is dis- 
played bv those who apparently antici- 
pate that two years hence, ship repairs 
will have decreased in cost to some 
figure approximating that of 1914! 





MONTREAL CONGESTED 

Large shipments of grain moving 
eastward through the Great Lakes and 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal 
there to await transshipment to ocean- 
going carriers have greatly congested 
the port. The quantity of grain is re- 
ported as far in excess of the normal 
warehouse capacity and the Govern- 
ment has brought into service several 
floating elevators. While the conges- 
tion lasts the insurance risks are haz- 
ardous. Low values for grain have 
stimulated buying in the foreign mar- 
kets where every advantage is being 
taken of cuts in prices. 
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Norske Lloyd’s 
Marine Experience 


LIQUIDATING ACCOUNT HERE 





Disastrous 1919 Experience Forced 
Closing of American and British 
Offices; Big Accident Premiums 





Marine insurance accounts of Scandi- 
navian companies which have made 
their debut these last few weeks forci- 
bly bear out the truth of earlier state- 
ments that the invasion of many a 
Norwegian, Swedish and Danish com- 
pany into the American underwriting 
field proved a highly disastrous ven- 
ture. This cannot be construed neces- 
sarily as a distasteful reflection upon 
local underwriting methods because the 
hectic war period brought a volume of 
surprising and gratifying prosperity to 
many domestic insurers, and there are 
various reasons why some outsiders 
burned their fingers. Chief of course 
among the causes were the abnormally 
large loss claims which shook the foun- 
dation of marine insurance the world 
over; then the misfortune of placing 
the United States branches or the re- 
insurance treaties in the hands of un- 
derwriters of strictly limited experi, 
ence, the over-emphasizing of the profit- 
able value of an immense volume of 
premiums—which later melted away, 
and the necessity of forwarding cash 
to the United States in the face of 
decidedly unfavorable rates of ex- 
change. Ail these conflicting ingredi- 
ents thrown into the same pot formed 
a sour and bitter “filth soup” which the 
Scandinavian companies found hard to 
drink. 

Latest among the annual statements 
to be spread before the public eye is 
that of the Norske Lloyd, a company 
playing a spectacular role in the Amer- 
ican market because of its high stand- 
ing in Christiania and because of the 
colorful personalities associated with 
its entrance here, Alf. Whist, clever, 
aggressive and brilliant, secured col- 
umns of publicity for the Norske Lloyd, 
and its connections here with Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes, one of the foremost 
and strongest insurance brokerage 
houses in the country, placed it first 
in the thoughts of persons mentioning 
Scandinavian companies. 

U. S. Branch Liquidating 

Although the Norske Lloyd is liqui- 
dating its assets here to meet liabili- 
ties and its deposit requirements are 
seriously impaired the company is not 
expected to retire permanently from 
the United States, but will await for 
favorable developments later which 
may warrant the re-establishment of a 
representative here. The State De- 
partment, it is reported, requested that 
the local branch secure approximately 
$750,000 from the home office to 
strengthen its finances here and upon 
the refusal of the home office execu- 
tives to transfer the sum required the 
United States managers undertook to 
cancel the company’s outstanding obli- 
gations. 

Robert Van Iderstine, president of 
the International Fire & Marine Agency 
Corporation, returned this week from 
Europe and during his absence John T. 
Barker, secretary, has negotiated with 
the fire companies re-insuring with the 
Norske Lloyd for the immediate can- 
cellation of dll policies. A few re-in- 
surers, according to reports, have de- 
clined to waive the time limit notices in 
the treaties which call for three or six 
months’ notice of cancellation. The 
principal companies re-insuring fire 
covers with the Norske Lloyd are the 
following: Assurance Company of 
America, Automobile, Georgia Home, 
Knickerbocker, London, Mechanics & 
Traders, and Northern of New York. 

The annual report for 1920 reveals 
several highly interesting features chief 
among which is the tremendous loss 
ratio in the marine account, and as the 
bulk of 1919 premiums is accredited to 
business written in this country the re- 
sponsibility for the poor showing pass- 
es quickly through the British Isles 
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and is dumped here. This market holds 
the well-known “buck.” Moreover, the 
Norske Lloyd’s annual dividend was 
passed for the first time since the com- 
pany’s organization in 1905. Favorable 
surpluses in the fire and accident de- 
partments, however, served to take the 
curse off the marine deficit and the net 
results for the last year revealed a de- 
crease in the accumulated underwriting 
fund of only £5,260. The United States 
branch has discontinued active partici- 
pation in the local field and for that 
matter has written practically nothing 
since the Maritime Underwriting Ag- 
ency last year closed its doors to bro- 
kers. It is now liquidating its debts 
and according to a member of Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes will not resume busi- 
ness until foreign trade shows signs of 
life and exchange rates permit of the 
forwarding of additional funds. It is 
practically impossible now to negotiate 
for the transfer of large amounts with- 
out serious loss to the Europeans. 

Second Year Settlements 97 Per Cent 

on 1919 Risks 

Measuring settlements against pre- 
miums the U. S. branch showed a loss 
ratio of 176 per cent last year, the fig- 
ures being as follows: net marine pre- 
miums written, $1,066,808; net marine 
losses paid, $1,882,596, The home office 
statement is prepared in accordance 
with the European style, or on a two 
and three year basis, and the unfavor- 
able experience last year on marine 
underwriting is best indicated by the 
fact that second year settlements in 
respect to 1919 and previous accounts 
amounted to £323,578 against a bal- 
ance of £222,577 left from 1919 pre- 
miums. Total marine premiums writ- 
ten last year were £319,445 and thir- 
ty-one per cent of them were paid on 
first year settlements; 6.68 per cent 
went for commissions and expenses, 
and 6.27 per cent for taxes. Except for 
1919 the expense ratio was the highest 
for any of the last six years. 

The £323,578 paid on 1919 accounts 
represented 97 per cent, an extraordi- 
nary large percentage, of the premiums 
written in 1919. For the four previous 


the premiums written and the 1919 ex- 
perience of this representative Scandi- 
navian company glaringly illustrates 
the weakness of the world’s moral fibre 
when the ending of the war lifted every- 
where feelings of restraint and respon- 
sibility for the proper protection of 
cargoes and hulls. Moral losses absorb 
the bulk of the increase in second 
year payments. 

Net premiums for 1920, £319,445, 
amounted to only £14,000 less than 
those for 1919 which were £333,527, 
and this despite the practical closing 
of the marine offices both in the United 
States and Great Britain before the 
year had ended. Nevertheless it may 
he safely predicted that the marine in- 
come for the current year will be sadly 
cut, the lot befalling every market and 
nearly every company and not the sole 
misfortune of the Norske Lloyd. 

Accident Premiums Eclipse Marine 

Although the Norske Lloyd is asso- 
ciated in American minds as principally 
a marine underwriting company this is 
an illusion. Last year the accident de- 
partment, organized in 1917, showed 
a tremendous expansion and finished 
the twelve months with a premium in- 
come of £371,733, while the fire depart- 
ment yielded £167,662. In the United 
States the fire income was over $1,- 
800,000. 

The present strong position of the 
Norske Lloyd in Norway is proved by 
the volume of assets, which amount to 
£ 2,240,064. An analysis of the marine 
account alone would paint a very mis- 
leading picture. According to the “Re- 
view” the “balance sheet shows the 
advantage of the strong financial man- 
agement which has characterized the 
company. The heavy requirements for 
1920 have been met entirely from liquid 
cash reserves, and at the same time 
current liabilities have been reduced 
without the realization of securities.” 

The following table prepared by the 


. “Review” show respectfully the manner 


in which the marine premiums were 
apportioned to various accounts in per- 
centages, and algo the actual experi- 
ence of the 1919 account compared with 


years second year settlements ranged those of the four previous years 
between thirty and forty per cent of grouped together: 

Premium Settlements Commission Taxes 

Income lst Year 2nd Year and Exp. Etc. Balance 

£ p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

eee Soaks oan 341,688 32.29 34,37 5.84 27.50 
Ser 623,790 29.38 42.03 2.55 Bas 26.04 
BES Sod¥enas 697,231 44.23 40.49 1.42 3.08 10.78 
are 504,010 35.76 34.62 5.95 6.30 19.37 
MF debteexe 333,527 33.26 97.02 9.82 7.45 —47.55 
Be whadiec « 319,445 31.10 whe: 6.68 6.27 aed 
15-18 1919 1915-1918 1919 
p.c p.c Pent ME So. soo 0 52 ce oes web ue lkean £2,166,719 333,527 
36.10 33.26 Ast-year Settlements ................ceeceees 782,160 110,951 
38.60 97.02 2nd-year Settlements ....................... 836,378 323,578 
3.50 9.82 Commission and Expenses................... 75,769 32,752 
DE ee ND ow ce bunk dade tec cnts sedsteretc wit 472,412 —133,754 
eS Re! OS eves be Kowcede d pe k ieamecoicidiete etnineindne *55,737 *24,840 
SR Pe, Oe NOD 5-00 Sind x bees phe civedies +vesehors 416,675 —158,600 





*Proportion, calculated from the general ratio of the debit for taxes. 








“CITY OF BRUNSWICK” LOST 

The Shipping Board steamer “City of 
Brunswick,” bound from New Orleans 
and Mobile for Antwerp, went ashore 


‘last Friday on Sambro Ledges near 


Halifax and after repeated attempts 
to float her had failed the crew on Sun- 
day abandoned her. When last report- 


ed she was breaking up rapidly. The 
accident occurred when the vessel tried 
to make Halifax on account of engine 
trouble. Part of a large cargo of lug- 
ber and cotton was salvaged by small 
boats which were able to come along- 
side the ship.” An inquiry into the loss 
may be held in New York. 


—— 


How Shippers Lose 
By Non-Delivery 


LIABILITY LIMITED 





CARRIERS’ 





Released Bill of Lading Militate 
Against Shipper; T. & P. Only 
Won’t Cover Loss 





Shippers who overlook to insure 
against non-delivery and also unhe,j. 
tatingly agree to accept released bills 
of lading, against the issuance of which 
the underwriters have started a fight 
find themselves in a nice dilemma jp 
the event parts of shipments are miss. 
ing upon delivery at the port of des. 
tination. Although the carriers pay the 
full limit of their liability, $100 a pack. 
age, the underwriters deny to rein. 
burse the unfortunate shippers for the 
balance of their losses unless able ty 
prove that the missing packages were 
actually stolen and not merely lost, 
Some day shippers may possibly finj 
it to their advantage to throw their ip. 
fluence with the marine underwriter; 
in the struggle to broaden the carrier's 
legal liability. 

In a letter to “Export Trade” dis. 
cussing the shipper’s position, C. L, 
Despard, head of Despard & Co., well 
known brokers, writes: 

“Limitation of liability as expressed 
in a ‘released bill of lading’ is entirely 
legal and defines the maximum meas 
ure of the carrier’s obligation. A steam- 
ship company contracts to carry a par. 
cel of goods to destination, but, in con 
sideration of a reduced freight rate, cer. 
tain restrictions, amongst them the 
limitation of the value of each package, 
are made a part of the bill of lading. 
The shipper can, by the payment of 
additional freight, agree upon the full 
value of the package and collect accori- 
ingly; but as long as the released bill 
of lading is legal, competition practical 
ly prohibits the shipper from taking 
anything but a released bill of lading 
and, consequently, he is seldom, if ever, 
in position to collect more than $10) 
per package, or $8 per cubic foot. 

“While it may seem to the layman 
that admission on the part of the steam 
ship company of negligence and the 
loss of certain packages is a sufficient 
evidence of theft, it must also be recog: 
nized that there is nothing to show 
that the packages were not discharged 
in error at some intermediate port 
where they are still lying unclaimed 0 
the dock or in the customs warehouse. 
In consequence of this possibility theft 
or pilferage is not proven. The ship 
per insuring against theft must be i 
position to prove that the goods have 
been stolen in order to recover under 
his policy. Unless he can obtain 4 
letter from the steamship company at 
mitting liability and stating that the 
goods were stolen while in their care, 
the assured is not in position to prove 
his loss, except as he can secure other 
evidence to such effect. This condi 
tion, of course, applies only to the nor 
arrival of the whole package. Tie 
question of pilferage is somewhat dif 
ferent, as the mere fact of shortagt 
proves that the goods were pilfered, 
and the underwriters are, therefore, 
liable, - 

“The remedy in such cases is one 0 
forestalling the possible event: eithe 
by the shipper declaring the full valu 
of the shipment to the carrier, payilé 
the increased freight in return for th 
earrier’s assumption of the larger ' 
sponsibility; or by insuring against nor 
delivery, as well as against theft and 
pilferage, paying the additional pr 
mium for the added coverage.” 





PHILADELPHIA SURVEYOR 


Thomas Spencer has been appointed 
resident surveyor at Philadelphia { 
the American Marine Insurance Sy 
cates to succeed J. H. Messerol wi! 
has resigned. A capable and long<® 
perienced chief engineer, Mr. Spence 
was previously surveyor at New Y 
for the American Bureau of Shippilé 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 














Ramey’s Criticism Of 
Lockwood Committee 


HIS PAPER AT FRENCH LICK 








Against Restrictive Laws and Unjust 
Taxation; Ohio Superintendent 
Pleads for Uniformity 





A stinging criticism’ of the Lockwood 
Committee hearings in New York and 
the methods employed in those hear- 
ings was delivered by James F. Ramey, 
insurance commissioner of Kentucky, 
in his address before the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, in ses- 
sion this week at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Mr. Ramey’s subject was “The 
State’s Interest in Health and Accident 


Insurance,” but he extended it to in- 
clude the whole field of state supervi- 
sion and incidentally to pay his re- 
spects to the Lockwood investigation, 
He declared for state supervision of 
the proper sort, but against restrictive 
laws or unjust taxation and particularly 
against legislative investigations of 
the sort conducted in New York. He 
asserted that the fire insurance busi- 
ness was on a thoroughly sound basis 
and that to bring it into a “housing” 
investigation was extremely far-fetched. 

“There will, of course, always be 
more or less legislation and legisla- 
tive investigations,” he said. “No sol- 
vent company nor aggregation of com- 
panies objects to a full and impartial 
inquiry into their rates, methods and 
practices, provided such inquiry is con- 
ducted for the wholesome purpose of 
ascertaining and giving to the public 
the facts, plain and simple, so that he 
who reads may understand. 

“Never have such investigations, pro- 
duced a more pertinent case of the 
wrongfulness of such inquiries attempt- 
ing to go into technical matters than 
the recent investigation of fire insur- 
ance companies by the New York joint 
legislative investigating committee ‘on 
housing” 

“Every patriotic citizen in public or 
private life is now engaged earnestly 
in the herculean task of reconstruc- 
tion. In this insurance is playing a 
major part. Confidence in our great 
institutions is ever essential, and more 
so at this period than ever before. This 
is no time for destructive criticisms nor 
for sensational attacks on legitimate 
insurance business for the consump- 
tion of the public. No business is per- 
fect. Evils grow up and are eliminated 
—but there is no ground for mistrust or 
lack of confidence. The insurance busi- 
ness of the United States is as sound 
as our banking institutions.” 

He declared that the only way to se- 
cure reductions in fire insurance rates 
was through the reduction of fire haz- 
ards and that radical reductions in ac- 
cident insurance rates can come only 
when companies have a more favorable 
loss experience—when people wake up 
po the fact that carelessness is crim- 
nal. 


Ohio Superintendent’s Views 
B. W. Gerheart of Ohio, the other 


insurance commissioner on the pro- 
gram, spoke on the codification of in- 
surance laws, a task in which he is 
now engaged, under authority granted 
by the Ohio legislature at its recent 
session. He stressed the need for 
greater uniformity in insurance laws 
and declared that insurance men should 
have a larger part in the drafting of 
such laws than they have at the pres- 
ent time. 


The only other speaker on the pro- 
gram outside of the accident and health 
business was Chauncey §, 8. Miller, of 
the publicity department of North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, New York, who spoke 
on “Enthusiasm: How to be Happy 
Though Good (and Dry.)” He kept the 
crowd in a roar of laughter and his 
sallies at conditions under prohibition. 


The question of the future of month- 
ly premium accident and health busi- 
ness, formerly the big factor with many 
of the companies, which has shown a 
considerable decline in recent years, 
came in for considerable discussion. 
John Patterson, vice-president and head 
of the accident and health department 
of the Massachusetts Bonding, which is 
one of the biggest monthly premium 
companies, expressed the belief that 
while the prosperity among the indus- 
trial classes had caused a considerable 
decline in this class of business, the 
change in industrial conditions would 
again bring it into popularity. 

Members of the committee on taxa- 
tion of the conference were given un- 
stinted praise for the vigorous and suc- 
cessful part which they took in secur- 
ing the amendment of the federal rev- 
enue act as passed by the house to in- 
clude all classes of insurance compa- 
nies, instead of life companies only, as 
reported by the house committee. W. 
W. Dark, secretary of the Business 
Men’s Indemnity of Indianapolis, a 
member of the committee, arrived in 
Washington only two days before the 
bill was to come up for final passage 
in the house and was told by members 
of congress that there was no chance 
at that time to get in any amendments, 
but with the aid of Congressman Green 
of Iowa, chairman of the subcommittee 
of the house, ways and means commit- 
tee in charge of the insurance sections, 
who has a large number of insurance 
companies among his constituents, suc- 
ceeded in getting the desired amend- 
ment through on the floor of the house, 
without opposition. 





NEW GENERAL AGENCY 





A. J. Hodson, Harry Bergen and John 
Beilman Get New Amsterdam For 
Brooklyn and Long Island 





Alfred J. Hodson, former manager of 
the brokerage service department of 
the Aetna Life, and for five years in a 
similar position with the Fidelity & 
Casualty; John Beilman, for twelve 
years with the National Surety; and 
Harry Bergen, for two years with the 
Fidelity & Casualty, are the live part- 
ners in a new general agency which 
is to open at 179 Remsen Street, Brook- 
lyn, as general agents for the New 
Amsterdam Casualty in Brooklyn and 
Long Island. 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
e H I Cc A G oO Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident Elmer A. Lord &Co. 


p 145 Milk St., 
Burglary,Boiler and : oatan 


. Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance New England 


‘London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











Established 1869 
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MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 


the conference rates. 
Telephone:—John 5880 Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


























The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, ; 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1674 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm, Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











The Greatest Selling Help 


for the accident insurance agent is 


Prompt and Liberal Claim Service 


WE GIVE IT 
There are Great Opportunities 


for agents in unoccupied territory 


Write us Today 


The Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 
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See Fidelity Losses 
As War’s Aftermath 


EMPLOYES’ MORALE AFFECTED 





Reduction in Salaries, High Rents, Cost 
of Living, Gambling and Specula- 
tion, Among the Causes Cited 





The fidelity end of a claim depart- 
ment can be likened to a mirror of the 
resent trend of conditions. High cost 
of living, insufficient salaries paid to 
salaried men, speculation, high-living, 
gambling ; all these and others make 
themselves very evident in fidelity 
claims. 

The world war destroyed all sense 
of proportion. People who eight years 
ago would have been shocked at men- 
tion of a certain sum, today look upon 
that amount as very small. The war 
was also responsible for inculcating a 
spirit of “get-rich quick.” This spirit 
has been very clearly reflected in the 
large number of speculation claims. 
Reductions in salaries, high rents, the 
cost of living, all these are frowned 
on by fidelity claim men as causing 
very many losses today. 

“We have had the high cost of living 
for three years,” said one claim man. 
“Conditions today are vastly improved 
over what they were one, two and three 
years ago. The cost of living has gone 
down considerably. This reason cannot 
be advanced any more as a cause for 
increasing fidelity losses.” 

Another claim man informed The 
National Underwriter correspondent 
that it was not reduced salaries that 
were causing losses, but that business 
houses and banks have not increased 
salaries sufficiently to meet expenses. 

“The real reason for the claims in- 
creasing,” stated Emil Hoen, of the 
Maryland Casualty, “is because of the 
ever growing tide of disregard of the 
law. During the war men made big 
salaries, they were fired with the idea 
of getting rich and they are speculat- 
ing.” 

Luhn Cites Experience 

Mr. Luhn, of the Fidelity and De- 
posit, declares that “I have come across 
no claims in which the reduction of a 
man’s salary was given as his reason 
for his speculation. It has been my ex- 
perience that the average man who 
gives an insufficient income as the rea- 
son for his speculation is the salesman 
who works on a commission basis and 
cannot sell enough goods. 

“However, it is probable that a reduc- 
tion in salary greater than the corre- 
sponding decrease of the cost of living 
would necessitate the readjustment of 
aman’s mode of living and thus cause 
him to embezzle. The failure of rents 
to follow the general decrease in living 
costs would very likely have the same 
result.” 

Mr. Luhn also stated that the num- 
ber of losses of the milk wagon driver 
type were smaller today than in 1914, 
He said that while a man found it hard 
to live on $18 a week in 1914, he can live 
very easily on $25 a week today. 

Shortly following the war, the entire 
country seemed plunged into a gamb- 
ling craze and numerous losses, many 
of them heavy ones, due to this cause 
were reported. Claim men report a 
gratifying falling off in losses of this 
type. Big losses, according to several 
of the companies, are more numerous 
than small ones. In almost every in- 
stance, the big loss was attributed to 
speculation. . 

The case was cited by one claim man 
of an official of a rather big concern, 
who was getting $5,000 a year, was 


} Married, had no children, had an -ex- 


cellent business record for a period of 
twenty years. This man gambled away 
$140,000 on cotton speculation. 
Another big official, wanting to get 
rich quick, attempted to get control of 
the stock of a manufacturing plant just 
starting up. His money giving out be- 
fore he attained that end, he took $20,- 
from his firm’s money to buy the 
stock. However, he failed to get the 
controlling interest and the surety com- 
panies had another claim to pay. 





An instance of insufficient salaries 
being paid was cited in the following 
case: A man went to work in a bank 
in 1888. He had four children to sup- 
port. After 33 years, he was making 
only $1,200 a year. The claim man who 
cited this case to the writer said that 
this was only one instance where sal- 
aried men were not having their sal- 
aries increased in proportion to the cost 
of living. The loss on this case was 
not so very big but the fear of arrest 
caused the employe to kill himself when 
his speculations were discovered. 

Reasons for Fidelity Losses 

Emil Hoen, of the Maryland Casual- 
ty, gives as his reasons for fidelity 
losses the following: 

“The morale of employes has les- 
gened because of: 

“First, the laxity with which busi- 
néss was done during the war period. 
That laxity was communicated to all 
of the employes in each business. Sec- 
ond, the immense sums of money paid 
out by the government and by employ- 
ers aS wages destroyed the sense of 
proportion. Sums of money which 
would have shocked a man in 1914, 
seem small to him now. Third, the les- 
sening of rigid business methods on 
the part of employers having persons 
in positions of trust, and a consequent 
reliance upon the security given by the 
employe or upon his honesty. 

“I do not think this is permanent. 
I think it is purely a temporary illness 
of the business world, and there are a 
good many signs already showing that 
it is getting much better. One of the 
biggest capitalists in New York told 
me about three months ago that he 
had sought, through some of the larg- 
est agencies of men who employ ex- 
pert accountants, people who check oth- 
er people, five: men whom he could 
trust implicitly and he was told they 
did not know of four men they could 
trust under these conditions.” 

One claim man with whom the writer 
talked rapped the position bonds. He 
stated that it took away the moral ef- 
fect and in addition tended to make the 
employer lax in the man he employed. 
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Bonding Business 
AGENTS KEEPING UP PACE 


Interesting Features of Production 
Contest; Small Towns Holding 
Their Own Easily 





Baltimore, August 29.—Good bonding 
business in widely separated parts of 
the country is indicated by the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company’s report of stand- 
ings in its production contest, the 
twenty prizes in which will be trips to 
Europe and the Orient. Leadership is 
based on an increase in business over 
established quotas. 

Among the Company’s larger repre: 
sentatives, general agents and branch 
managers, the leaders are as follows: 
Florence, S. C., Consolidated Insurance 
Agency; Roanoke, Va., Chas. Lunsford 
& Sons; Richmond, Va., Richmond 
Branch Office, Cannon & Guy, manaz- 
ers; Fairmont, W. Va., Chas. W. Evans; 
Baltimore, Md., Baltimore Branch 
Office, D. C. Handy, Manager; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Selbach Insurance Agency; 
Charlestown, W. Va., Gallaher & Suth- 
erland; Boise, Idaho, Bruce & Fuld, 
Inc.; St. Paul, Minn., Fitzhugh & R. A. 
Burns; Honolulu, Hawaii, Bishop In- 
surance Agenty; Oklahoma City, Okla., 
The T. E. Braniff Co.; San Juan, Porto 
Rico, H. L. Cochran; Spokane, Wash.. 
McCrea & Merryweather; Tacoma, 
Washington, Hansen & Rowland, Inc.; 
Los Angeles, California, Los Angeles 
Branch Office, Harry D. Vandeveer, 
Manager. 

The Fidelity & Deposit Company an- 
nounced this business-getting competi- 
tion as being specially designed to give 
small and large agents an equal chance. 
That this is undoubtedly true is indi- 
cated by the leaders in small places: 
Fallon, Nevada, population 1,753, Grob 
& Bingham; Chadron, Nebraska, popu- 
lation 4,412, B. F. Pitman; Celina, Ohio, 

















The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 


59-61 Maiden Lane 
Phone: John 1363 
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NEW YORK 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





BOSTON 
Paidin Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 


=e, BUSINESS=-BUILDERS 
iB Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 


ompensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 





population 4,226, Carroll A. Stubbs; 
Wildwood, N. J., population 2,790, 
Beecher-Kay Realty Company; Oxford, 
N. C., population 3,605, Granville Real 
Estate & Trust Co.; Bolivar, Tenn., 
population 1,031, Alan M. Prewitt. 

City agents and soliciting attorneys 
are represented in large and small 
towns as follows: Clinton, Tenn., H. 
& C.* Scruggs; Moulton, Ala, E. C. 
Stockton; Storm Lake, Ia., J. S. Whit- 
ney; Newark, N. J., Wm. J. Hodgkin- 
son; Boston, Mass., A. A. Dority; 
Marshfield, Wis., John F. Cole. 

Spencer Welton, vice-president in 
charge of the F. & D. Production De- 
partment said of the contest: 

“It is arousing great interest among 
our representatives. A very large num- 
ber are pretty well convinced that they 
are going to take a foreign tour at the 
Company’s expense in the summer of 
1922. While there are cash alternative 
prizes available, I think it is the op- 
portunity of going abroad which is fur- 
nishing the incentive we see reflected 
plainly in better business.” 
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Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
4% Maiden Lane Pacific Bidg. 
New York San Francisco 


Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Mina. 





